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’ 
VENING LECTURES at KING’S COL- 
LEGE, London.—On and after MUN DAY, Oct. 29, KING’S 
OULLEGE WLLL BE OPEN on Five Evenings in the Week for 
Classes in the Holy Scriptures, Latin, French, German, English 
Language and Composition, Modern History and Geography, Ma- 
thematics, Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Landscap igure, and 
Model Drawing, the Elements of Chemistry, and in the Principles 
and Practice of Commerce. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded, on application to J. W. CUN- 
NINGHAM, Esq., King’s College, London ; and full information 
may be obtained at the College from 10 to 4 daily, and from 6 to 8 


very evening except Saturday. 
OT R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


17th Oct. 1855, 

OARD OF TRADE. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
INSTRUCTION IN ART. 

Training School, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 
Art-Superin‘endent—-RICHARD REDGRAVE, Esq. R.A. 
Head Master—R. BURCHETT, Esq. 

The Courses of Instruction pursued in the School have for their 
object the systematic training of Teachers, male and female, in the 
practice of Art and in the knowledge of its scientific principles, 
with the view of qualifying them to impart to othersa careful Art- 
education, to develop its relation to the requirements of Trade 
and Manufacture, and its application to the common uses of life. 








Moor 


S?- JOHN’S-WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHUOL, 

An Exhibition of 301. a year for three years, to Students intended 
for the Colleges or Medical Schools, will be given at Midsummer, 
1858, and will be open to pupils entering this term. 

The year is divided into three Terms. Fees (under ten years of 
age), 4l. 10s. per ‘'erm, inclusive of Stationery. 

Proprietors’ nominees are admitted at reduced fees. 

The Second Master receives Boarders at 14l. per Term, 

Prospectuses and information at the School, 25, St. John’s-Wood 
Park; of the Head Master, the Rev. Thomas Markby ; or of 

RICHARD HODSON, Hon. Sec. 


ANGUAGES.—Hamittonian SystemM.—This 
system is one of the most useful and important discoveries 
of the age.—* A pupil can acquire more in five or six weeks on this 
system than in two years on the old.”— Westminster Review. Mr. 
ROSENTHAL continues to give LESSUNS in the FRENCH, 
German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &c.. LANGUAGES, 
Algebra, and the higher Math —Mr. R thal, 355, Ox- 
ford-street, near the Pantheon. 


ARK of MAISONS LAFFITTE, near Paris. 

—Monsieur LOUIS DIREY, B.A., University of France, 
and Mr. ALGERNON FOGGO, B.A.. Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
KECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, the Sons of English 
Gentl t apply to Mr. Cuas. H. Law, Pub- 











—For Prosp 
lisher, 131, Fleet-street. 





Special courses are arranged in order to samity S 8 0 
Parochial and other Schools to teach Elementary Drawing as a 
part of General Education concurrently with Writing. 

‘The Instruction comprehends the following subjects :—Freehand, 

rebi 1,and Mechani rawing, Practical Geometry and 
Perspective, Painting in Oil, Tempera and Water Colours, Model- 
ling, Mouldingand Casting. The Classes for Drawing, Painting, 
and Mode'ling, include Architectural and other Ornament, 
Flowers, objects of Still-life, &c., the Figure from the Antique and 
the Life, and the study of Anatomy as applicable t. 
Classes for instruction in the technical processes of China and 
Enamel Painting, Drawing and raving on Wood, and Litho- 
graphy in Chalk and Colour.—T’he last two Classes are for Female 
Students only. 

Hours of Study—Morning, 10 to 3; Evening, 7 to 9, daily, except 
Saturdays. Fees, 41. per Session, or part of the Session. For Even- 
ing Ciasses only, 2l. per Session. 5 

‘The Class for Practical Geometry and Perspective, or that for 
Moulding and Casting, may be attended separately on payment of 
a fee of 1. per Session. 

Students have full access to the valuable Collections of the 
Museum and Library either for consultation or copying, as well as 
tu all the Public Lectures of the Department. 

The School for Female Students not in training is at 37, Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. Superintendent, Mrs. M‘IAN. Fees per 
Session,—Advauced Class, 2/. and4l. Elementary Class, 1, Even- 
ing Class, 108, 

Uther information may be obtained on application at the Office 
of the Head Master, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 


\ HITTINGTON CLUB.—The First of a 
Series of DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAIN MENTS will 
he held at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, on TUES- 
DAY . October 23rd, to commence at Eight o’clock.— 
Particulars may be obtained at the Office, 210, Strand. 
HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 


N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 

TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, EDWARDS-STREET, Port- 
man-square.—The Committee having proposed to commence the 
ensuing Season on MONDAY EVENING, October 22, with a 
CON VERSAZLONE, numerous Contributions have been offered 
by Members and Friends of the Institution for Exhibition on 
that occasion ; among which are several Pictures by Sir win 
Landseer, R.A., and other Masters; The Horse Fair, by Rosa 














Sonheur (the smaller picture, not previously exhibited) ; with 
Engravings, Photographs, S' p M and other 
objects of Scientitic interest. 





AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE.—Separate Classes for Masters 

and Matesin the Merchant Service at 6s. per week, and for Seamen 
at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home, Wells-street, 
Lendon Docks, Apprentices admitted free.—Application to be 
made at the Sailors’ Home. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her Register of English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
TORS, and PRUFESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
Fugiistateetnstd in England, France,and Germany. Nocharge 
» Principals. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM.—A 
WIDOW LADY, residing in Cheltenham, RECEIVES into 

her family YOUNG LADIES who are desirous of attending the 
Classes at the Ladies’ College. They share with her own daughters 
every attention and domestic comfort; with the a super- 





intendence of a Resident Governess.—Address, Mrs. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION in GERMANY.— 
The Rev. W. STEIN, late Tutor to His Highness Prince 
Hermann, of Wied, and now Kector of Runkel on the Lahn, near 
Wiesbaden on the Khine, continues to KECEIVE into his family 
a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN for instruction in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. FRENCH and 
GERMAN are constantly spoken. The Pupils enjoy the greatest 
domestic comfort, and each has a private study. ‘he family lives 
in the Palace of Runkel, which is delightfully situated on the 
Banks of the Lahn. Terms, 100 guineas per annum. eferences 
are kindly permitted to the Rev. 'Chos. Powell, Rectory, Dorstone, 
Herefordshire, and John W. Harden, Esq. Ross Cottage, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire, whose scns are now receiving their education at 
Runkel.—For Prospectuses apply to Herr Schacht, the College, 








OND-STREET. —GERKMAN, ITALIAN, 

FRENCH select and separate CLASSES for Ladies and 

nm (limited number) and PRIVATE LESSONS. — 

Pupils may study Two Languages in the same Lesson, or alter- 

nately, without any addition to their terms, at their, or at Dr. 
ALTSCHUL’S own Residence, 9, Old Bond-street. Piccadilly. 


R. ALTSCHUL, Examiner Royal, College | 
Preceptors, Memb. Philolog. Soc. London, gives Lessons in 

the GERMAN, FRENCH and LTALLAN Languages and Litera- 
ture. His method being PRACTIVAL, the above Languages are 
always spoken in his PRIVATE LESSONS and CLASSES.—9, 
OLD BON D-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the Art 

of POETICAL ELOCUTION, as atepted to the several 

purposes of Speaking, Reading, and Singing; by the Rev. HUGH 

HUTTON, M.A. Select Classes for the Study of the Elder Eng- 

lish Poets, and the Practice of General Elocution.—Address, No. 2, 
Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 


YOUNG LADY, who can offer satisfactory 
references and testimonials, and who will early in Novem- 
ber have fulfilled an engagement as GOVERNESS in a Private 
Family during the last two years, wishes for a similar position. 
The North of England preferred. She undertakes to impart In- 
struction in the ugual branches of an English Education, French, 
Italian, and Drawing, with Music to younger Pupils if desired.— 
Address C. C., * Chronicle’ Office, Reading. 


ORNING GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady 

is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT as above, either in 
London, Wandsworth, or Villagesadjacent. She would teach the 
ordinary routine of an English Education; also French, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Music. and Singing: all studied under the first 
Masters.—Address C. B. A., Thorne’s Library, Wandsworth. 


GENTLEMAN, having some leisure, and 

who can furnish the highest references, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, or CON- 
FIDENTIAL CLERK ina Public Institution, Religious Society, 
or Mereantile House. Address A. B., 33, Moorgate-street, City. 























































































\ VV ANTED an intelligent Lad as Reapinc Boy. 
Apply at the ATHE P " E " 
Chancery lene N2ZUM Printing Orrice, 4, Took’s-court, 
E BELZONI CASTS, accurately Coloured 
J from the original Monuments at Thebes, and of the same 
size. The Directors of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, re- 
quiring the room occupied by the above interesting and valuable 
series of Casts, are desirous of disposing of them.—Application to 
be made to ASTRUP CARISs, Secretary. 








HEMISTRY AND ASSAYING.—Mr. C. 
TOOKEY, F.C.S., formerly Assistant in the Royal College 

of Chemistry, who has had considerable experience in general 
analysis, ts the E ion of Waters, Soils, Minerals, 
&c.,and the Assay of Iron. Copper, Silver, Lead and other Ores.— 
a — - Te Nitre, Alkalies, and other Cum- 

ucts carefully determined.—A pp) B 

Claremont-square, Pentonville. . a 


M®: BENEDICT begs to announce to his 
‘riends an pils that he wi 2TUKN J 
for the Season on the 27th mo i ee mica e ik 
Manchester-square ; or Mr. Mitchell’s, 
Bond-street. 

s, Manchester-square, Oct. 16, 1855. 


DANSE ond DEPORTMENT.—Mons. CovuLon, 
2, Great Marlborough-street, begs to infi the Inhabi- 
tants of Norwood, Clapham, Finchley. Hanwell, Camden Town, 
Hammersmith, &c. that he has RETURNED from Paris, and has 
royagenrt £- ae Ye — at a of those places once during 
- Schools and famili _— ." i 
Pe OrENST for the Se a attended.— Mons, C.’s Academy is 


RUSSELL INSTITUTION.—WANTED, a 


SHARE in the above Institution.—Apply, by letter, stating 








to be sent to No. 2, 
Royal Library, 33, Old 











price, to G. P., Post-oftice, Leigh-street, Burton-crescent. 


MYDDELTON HALL, Upper-street, Isling- 

ton.—The LARGE CONCERT-RKUOM, now building, to 
hold nearly 1,000 persons, will be opened early in December. after 
which it may be hired for Concerts, Lectures, &c. For terms of 
that and the other commodious and well-lighted Rooms connected 
= we hae ag apply to Mr. Newson, House Agent, 8, Church-row, 





EMOVAL.—JOHN BOWEN, Chronometer, 
Watch and Clock Maker, has REMOVED from 2, Tichborne- 


street, opposite the Haymarket, to 3, Uo’ ¥ 
ast.conen y sto 3, Coventry-street, twenty doors 





[HE MARINEand FRESHWATER AQUA- 
RIUM.—Living Marine Animals, Sea-Weeds, Sea Water, 
Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests, Valisneria, and every other requi- 
site, both for Marine and Freshwater Aquaria, ON SALE. 

W. Arrep Luioyp, 164, St. John-street-road, London. 


CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


T° PUBLIC MUSEUMS and SCIENTIFIC 
A INSTITUTES.— BRITISH SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of 
Weymouth, Dorset, to meet the extending taste for the study of 
the Natural History of the British Islands, supplies collections 
of BRITISH SHELLS, Fine sPECIMENS, CORRECTLY NAMED, 100 
Species for 528. 6d. ; 200, 61. 68. ; 300, 121.128. An Elementary Col- 
lection of 50 Species (100 specimens) for 158. Neat Labels for British 
Shells. List of British Shells, 6d—FOREIGN SHELLS: Col- 
lections. illustrating 100 genera of recent shells, 308.; Ditto of 500, 
1,000, 2,000 Species. Labels for recent shells. Improved Dredges. 

Geological Collections, 12, 22., 51, and upwards.—Labels for 


Fossil Shells. 
MAYALL ’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style, uncoloured or highly 


finished. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 

“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such picturesas a 
delicateengraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Ji Nov. 

“More pleasing,and far more accurate than th li 
such pictures.”— Times, J uly 17, 1854, oanneeces 











ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED by 

a Gentleman of moderately Conservative principles, either 

in connexion with the Press or Weekly Periodical.—Address (pre- 
paid) to A. B., Mr. Greenwood’s. 16, Canning-place, Liverpool. 


LITERARY GERMAN requires the Ser- 

vices of an ENGLISH SCHOLAR to COPY and RE- 
VISE an ENGLISH MS., in return for Instruction in German.— 
Address, Z. Z., 71, Tottenham-court-road. 








. 


Glendale House, Moutpellier, Cheltenham. 


5" ATHEMATICAL CLASSES.—Mr. Man- 
- DROU, M.A., 36, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, intends 
nin ae sidence, EVENING CLASSES for the STUDY 
of M: } 





8 re 
ATICS, Each Class to be formed of Four Pupils 
only, and to begin as soon as completed. Two Lessons weekly, each 
of two hours.—Terms, Three Guineas each Pupil per Quarter. 
Keferences given. 





RIVATE FRENCH CLASSES.—Mr. 

, MANDRUU, M.A, intends opening EVENING FRENCH 

ULASSES for GENTLEMEN, at his residence, 36, Coleshill-street, 

Eaton-square. Each Class to be formed of Six Pupils only,and to 

begin as soon as completed. Two Lessons weekly, each of two 

hoars.—Terms, Two Guineas each Pupil per Quarter. References 
en. 


IRENCH and GERMAN TAUGHT, Gram- 

matically and Conversationally, by HERR S. KOCH, French 

and German Master at the Philological School, London. Separate 

bay = ey oe —" = Evening — as usual, 
esidence, No. 48, Upper any-street, Regent’ 

Schools and families attended. : denials 








ANTED, by a Gentleman well acquainted 

with the Chinese Language, both written and spoken, a 

SITUATION as PROFESSOR in a COLLEGE, or as a Mer- 

cantile Agent in China or Japan.—Address Messrs. Peacock 
Brothers, Sunderland. 


PARENTS, &c.—Mr. GEorcE Hayes, 66, 

Conduit-street, Regent-street,has a VACANCY fora PUPIL. 

He would be fully instructed in ‘Mechanical as well as Operative 

Dentistry of the highest order, would join the family circle, and 

receive many unusual advantages. If desired, he couldattend the 
Classes at either of the Colleges. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, by a PUB- 

LISHER, a Gentleman of energy and capital to join him 

as PARTNER. About 2.0001, required —Address J. R., care of 

Mr. Tindall, St. John’s Wood Estate Office, 28, Portland-terrace, 
St. John’s Wood. 


OINS, MEDALS, &c.—Mr. CURT, Numis- 

matist, begs to state that he will return to London in a few 

days, and has succeeded in obtaining a “unique” tetradrachm of 

Athens, valued above 501. by allcognoscenti. Address, as usual, 15, 

_n Leicester-square; or, Hotel Brabant, Rue Baillif, 
8, 




































YDROPATHY.—Moor Park, near Farnham, 
Surrey, within three miles of the Camp at Aldershott. Phy- 
sien, = Ww. wate eS — “gS Dr. Tene may be consulted 
in Loudon, at 61. Conduit-street, mt-street, 
between haif-past land a. a ee 
)D®: WILSON’S WATER-CURE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, GREAT MALVERN, contains e: re- 
uisite for 70 Invalids, and was built by him expressly for his 
atients. It has now appended to it, under Dy. deanewes anda 
Professor from Berlin, the SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, or 
new System of Medical Gymnastics, the success of which in many 
chronic diseases is universally recognized on the Continent. It 
may be used alone, or in conjunction with the Water-cure, to 
a it is a valuable adjunct.—For a lrospectus apply to Dr. 
ILSON. 


NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN, 
Second Edition, royal 8vo. 800 pages, 7m 6d., J, Churchill, London, 


[HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER-CURE and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

“ We honestly recommend this work to all who desire a trust- 
worthy guide to Hydropathy. It abounds in valuable practical 
— on owe 9 oo as en ae 

“ A remarkable work, full o: 080) cal suggestions. A-bopk---- 
that will live”—Sir £. Bulwer Lytton, Bart MP. ON 
Ke one begin t 





arvellously seductive; for Jet anv 
he is sure to persist in the perusal.”— Bristol Tim 
HE LEEDS TIMES.—Publith 
SATURDAY MORNING.—Unstamped, 8 
Present Weekly Circulation, TWELVE THO 
One of the largest and best Family Papers. 
Copy forwarded on receipt of four stamps. 
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) AFFLUENT CHURCH of ENGLAND | 


MEN.—A Gentleman, holding a position of some eminence, 
and of such a nature as to enable him to promote on a very large 
scale sound Church principles, APPEALS to the wealthy friends 
of those principles under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. The 
very — ‘ot his position has involved him in a heavy outlay at 

led him to incur a debt, for the payment of which he is 
threatened with legal p proceedings His income is large, and ina 
few years he could pay off — ebt by instalments, but he cannot 
obtain the required time. The sum required is 2,000/. He cannot 
offer what is legal preg for the re-payment of such a sum, 
but, ifany person of wealth should be induced to advance it, he 
would undertake to pay 5 per cent. interest, to repay the pensee 
by instalments in five years, and to give insurances on his life as 
security in the event of his decease. He is ready to admit of the 
fullest inquiry into the circumstances by any person who proves 
that he sincerely desires to meet the case, and is not actuated b 
mere curiosity. Whoever does so will do good service to our Chure 
in an important field of usefulness.—Address F. 8. K., 39, Pater- 
noster-row. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

SUNDAY, October 28,an EXCURSION TRAIN to BATH 

and BRISTOL will leave Paddington at 745 a.M., and will return 

the same Evening, from Bristol at 630 and Bath at 7 o'clock. 

_ — 9. and 58.,and Bristol, 10s, and 68. No luggage 
allowed. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to READING, Oxford, Banbury, Testing 
ton, Warwick, and Birmingham. —On SUN D ¥, October 21, 
Train will leave Paddington at 730 a.m, returning the same roel 
ing from Birmingham at 6°30, Warwick at 7°5, Leamington at 7°15 
Banbury 8, Oxford 8°50, and Reading at 10p.m. Fares there and 
back :—Keading, 58. and 38. ; Oxford, 68. 6d. and 48. ; Banbury, 83, 
and 58. ; Leamington and Warwick, 10s, 6d. and 6s.; and Bir- 
mingham, 128 and 7s. Children under twelve, half price. 


N EW ZEALAND.—FRreperick Youne & Co.’s 
LINE.—For WELLINGTON dines, Canterbury, New 
Plymouth, and Otago, one of the most magniicent Ships afloat, 
the new, fast-sailing, British frigate WEST na 1 for 13 
yea 790 o.m., 731 n.m., 1,200 tons burden. JOE iN EST- 
G ARTH, Com.; loading i in the East India Docks, to be despatched 
25th of November, calling at Plymouth to embark Passengers. 
This superb vessel, built expressly for the passenger trade, and 
just launched at Stockton, from the beauty of her lines and the 
exquisite symmetry of her proportions, is expected to make the 
passage out in 70 days. Her spacious and elegant poop is upwards 
of 50 feet in lepgth, and the rare and choice compartments offer 
every comfort and convenience to Ladies and Families proceeding 
tothe Colony. An experienced Surgeon will roceed in the vessel. 
ae Young & Co. New Zealand Colonists’ Rooms, 74, 
orn. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW, 
1855. 
HE SEVENTH GREAT ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, and DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, will a heldin BINGLEY HALL: Birmingham, on 
ESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 
nite 12th, 13th, and 14th of DECEMBER NEXT, when PRIZES 
will be awarded as follows :— 
CATTER ineinding Two Extra Prizes of 201. each, 
and Two GoLp MEDALSs, or other pieces of PLate 
of — ee of 201. each, for the best Ox or Steer 
and the best Cow or Heifer.. . £340 0 0 
SHEEP.—First Prizes of 10l., and Second Prizes of 52, 
for Leicesters, Long- Woolled Sheep not being 














Leicesters, South or other Down Sheep, Shrop- 
oie and other Black ~ Grey- Face * Short- 
oolled Sheep—ten class 150 0 0 
PIGS.— Yneluding Prizes for Pens of BREEDING PIGS 


of a large and small breed . 69 0 0 
ROOTS. _ ~Enetodinn a SILVER CUP, value Five 
a for the best Collection of four different 


POULTRY. “including NINE SILVER CU PS, of the 
value of T GUINEAS each, for the best Pen 
of Pencilled Hamburgh, Spangled Hamburgh, 
Polish, Spanish, Dorkin g, Cochin China, Game, 
and Gold and Silver Eearinaars ;. and for the best 
four Pens of Pen to sia =e Soci seem 
for this Prize.. . 45110 0 








£1,037 16 0 
Exclusive of Silyer Medals to the Breeders of Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs, and Prizes in the Extra Classes and for Cottagers’ Poultry. 
ir. OrTLEy has also offered a GOLD MEDAL, of the value of 
Ten Guineas, as an extra prize, for the best Pen of POLISH 
FOWL of any colour, to be selected from the several classes for 
this variety. 
Prize Lists, Certificates of mer lt and any further information, 
may be obtained from the Secretar 
The Entries CLOSE on ca RDAY, the 10th of November. 
JOHN MORGAN, Jun., Secretary. 
Offices, 38, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 


Butts LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, 


CAVEN DISH- -SQUA 
This extensive Library contains the best N NE Ww and STANDARD 
BOOKS in History, Biography, Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences, 
and General Literature.—Subse ription One Guinea a Year and 
upwards.— Prospectuses, with the Terms for both Town and 
Country Subscribers, sent post free on application. 





Just published, the October No. of 


IDS for BOOK BUYERS and BOOK 


< READERS: by means of which a considerable saving may 
be effected in the purchase of recently published Books. Gratis, 
and sent post free on application. 


Bull, Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


EADING FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS. 
—All the NEW and POPULAR BOOKS, See, the hest 
Works of Fiction, may be obtained for perusal at SAUNDERS & 
OTLEY’S extensive LIBRARY, Conduit-street. Supplies are sent 
Monthly to Country Subscribers and the number of volumes sent 
at one time regulated by the amount of Annual Subscription. 
Catalogues and Boxes are furnished without charge. Terms on 
application to Saunpers & Ort.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 


JreZe TRADE IN BOOKS, Quarterly Re- 
views, Magazines, Periodicals, Diaries, Pocket Books, Alma- 
2d. Discount in the Shilling off the 
sh.— Postage Le all parts of the United 
Kingdom: 4 oz. 1d.—8 oz, 2d.—1 1b. 4d. ; 2d. for every additional 
41b.—4d. Discount in the Shilling Fall. New Music, and 2d, in the 
Shilling Discount off all Music reduced i in pric oe: post free —Where 
the exact amount is not known the goods can sent previously to 
payment.—S. & T. GitBerr, 4, Co ,pthall Buildings, Moorgate-street, 
London.—Please copy the address, 








nacs, Maps, and Prints.— 
whole of the above for © 


















21, EDGWARE-ROAD. 

All the NEW BOOKS can be obtained in succession at this 
Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per annum. Country and 
Family Subscriptions, Two to Six Guineas. 

A READING-ROOM will be OPEN on the lst of JANUARY. 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 


o Lt KS (SECOND- HAND) GRATIS ; a 
TALOGUE for OCTOBER, containing Illustrated Lon- 
don mues 28 vols. half calf, 152. —Puneh, 23 vols. in 13, new half 
ealf, 51.— Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, half calf, 15l.— 
mer de and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. new, half calf, 22. 12s. 6d. ; &e. &c. 
3 Apply to Tuomas MILLarp, 70, Newgate-street, London.— Books 
oug 





LIBRARY. 
QE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES, 


of English and Foreign Works, and receiving additions 
daily, are now in circulation at W ESTERTON’S LIBRARY 
HYDE PARK- -CORNER. SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM. Books sent to all parts of Town free of 
charge to Subscribers. 


October 20, 1855. 
ANY COPIES of each of the following 
WORKS are “AT HOME” this day, at MUDIE’s 
SELECT LIBRARY :— 

Tennyson's Maud~ Doran's Queens of the House of Hanover— 
Brewster’s Life of Newton— Millicent—The Mystic, b: 
Bailey— Westward Ho! Duncan’ 's Campaign with the Turks—The 
Spanish Conquest in America—C ‘arlyle’s Miscellanies, edited by 
Ballantyne—Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medinah—Mrs. Jameson's 
Commonplace-Book—The Newcomes—Hardy’s portion Adven- 
tures—Herzen’s Exile in Siberia—Murchison’s Siluria— Mammon 
—Grace Lee—Eustace Conyers—Guardians and Wards, by Anne 
Beale—Lectures to Ladies—Haxthausen’s Tribes of the Caucasus 
—Noetes Ambrosianze—Spencer’s Psy: chology—Beste’s Adventures 
in the Interior of America—Kemp’s Phases of Matter—Powell’s 
Unity of Worlds—A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End—Con- 
stance Herbert—Aspen Court—Cleve Hall—The Lances of Lyn- 
wood—Milman’s Latin Christianity—Howitt’s Visit to Victoria— 
Huce’s Chinese Empire—Sheil’s Memoirs and Sketches—Gilchrist’s 
Life of Etty—Thompson’s Essay on Theism—Warren’s Miscel- 
lanies, &c. &c. 

Fresh Copies of all the best New Works are added as freely as 
Subscribers may require them. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Cuar.tes Epwarp Mvupte, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 








Now ready, in medium 8yo. price 1. 88. cloth lettered, 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


published in GREAT BRITAIN ; with their Sizes ,Prices, 
aud Publishers’ Names. 1831 to 1855. 


This Edition of the LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS has 
been carefully and completely revised. Although the Books pub- 
lished during the years 1816 to 1830 have been excluded, still the 
size of the Book is nearly the same as the last Edition. In the 
Preface to that Work I recommended those who purchased it to 
preserve it, as it is the only record they can find, of the Books 
published during the period now left out. 

The demand for cheap issues of standard works in nearly every 
branch of our literature, has caused so many alterations and a 
ditions, that this Book may be considered entirely new 

Errors and omissions in any Catalogue cannot be aeabiad: I 
hope that the reputation which the ‘ London Catalogue of Books’ 
has obtained for general correctness, will be sustained by this New 
Edition. At all events, in its compilation there has been a great 
ag of toil, application, and anxiety to make it valuable and use- 

HoMAS Hopcson, 

"Geptember, 185% 


London : _e Hodgson, 13, Paternoster-row. 


STATIONERY. 
yO CHARGE for STAMPING Writing 


Papers and a at WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
HYDE PARK-« DORNER. 








NEWSPAPERS. 
LL THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS, supplied 


or Lent to Read from an early hour in the morning, or 
Posted afterwards at reduced prices into the Country, at WEST- 
ERTON’S LIBRARY, HYDE PARK-COKNER. 


} EWSPAPER PROPERTY .—The Proprietor 


of a Local Newspaper, well-established, situate in a large 
Manufacturing Town, in a populous district, having a good cir- 
culation and advertising connexion with little competition, is 
desirous, on account of ill-health, of DISPOSING OF THE 
SAME. To any person with moderate capital, this is an oppor- 
tunity that rarely occurs. None but principals need apply.— 
Direct to W.8uaw, Esq., 10, Devonshire-street, City, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
—The Copyright, back Numbers, &c. of a long-established 
Monthly Magazine, are now offered FOR SAL t has a very 
large circulation. and enjoys a reputation second a no other of its 
contemporaries. The sale for'many years past has not fallen off, and 
there can be no doubt that, under active management, it may be 
largely increased.— Application may be made to Mr. JouxC AMERON, 
1 3, Fleet-street, Dublin ; Messrs. George Routledge & Co., Farring- 
don- peers and Mr. Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster-row, 
sondon, 


O WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS and 
PUBLISHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a WHOLE- 
SALE BUOUKSELLING and PUBLISHING BUSINESS, in 
DUBLIN. This concern offers advantages rarely to be met with. 
A large number of the Publishersin Great Britain entrusted their 
Agencies to the former Proprietor, and still continue them. The 
Business is now carried on by Trustees, who are prepared to pre- 
sent a very satisfactory statement of the profits arising from the 
trade actually done during the last two months. a Stock is not 
large, but very saleable, well ee: and may be taken aoe fair 








valuation. The Copyright of t DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE,’ if desired, are incladed i in the purchase of the 
Business.—Every information can be obtained by applying to Mr. 





JouHN CAMERON, 13, Fleet-street, Dublin; Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge & Co., Farrmgdon- street; and Mr. Thomas Hodgson, 13, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINT- 

ERS, NEWS AGENTS, BOOKBINDERS, and Others.— 

Mr. PAGE, 8, Coleman-street, begs to direct the attention of Par- 

ties seeking any of the’ above-mentioned Trades, having upwards 

7 uable concerns for disposal in Town and Country, from 
1002. Aa’ 3.0002. in\ value. 


YO BE LET, Furnished or - Unfurnished, 

CAVERSWELL CASTLE, near Cheadle, & Staffordshire, 

with Twenty Acres of Land. This perfect specimen of the reign 

of James the First has been lately restored, and is in every respect 

adapted to a moderate establishment. The North Staffordshire 

Hounds meet in the neighbourhoud.— For particulars apply to L, 
OakLEY, 8, Regent-street London 














QARSHAL L’S LIBRARY, | 





) PRINTERS a and | PUBLISHERS. —To be 
SOLD, the Stereotype and Steel Plates of a Life of Christ, 
super-royal 16mo., comprising fifteen sheets of Letter-press and 
thirty Steel Engravings. Also, sixteen Steel Engravings of Scenes 
in the Lives of the Apostles. All nearly new cat in first-rate con- 
dition.—L. Z., 21, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row. 


(ea NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
co. ASOETON EERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES petit ko solicit CONSIGNMENTS S of Books, En- 
gravings, Paintings, and Objects of Artand Virti generally. They 
pay especial attention to the sale ofsuch Consignments,and insure 
r their English friends good prices,liberal advances (when de- 
sired), and prompt returns, in allcases. References—Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, = ppten Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-W: Hon. James C: Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M-Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 








- Brodhead, d,Comptroller UnitedStates Treasury ; Washington,. 


C. Unite 
A. BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States, 


Sales by Auction. 
Philosophical Apparatus, Botanical Books, and Miscellanies. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street. Corda garden, 
n FRIDAY, October 26, at 1 o’cloc precisely, PI bHILOSOPHI- 
CAL INSTRUM MENTS, including Microscopes by Powell an 
Lealand, Pritchard, Pellischer, &e.— three-Ceet reflesting Telescope, 
by Jones, and many other 
Quadrants, Objects for the Microscope, Models, and various A pa- 
ratus—about 2,000 1b. weight of Brass and Lead—Glass-grindin; 
Tools, and other Surplus Stock of an Optician—Reichenbacki: 
Iconographia Botanica Flore Europ, 16 vols, 4to. — Keichen- 
backii Tomes Flore Germanic, 16 yols, 4to., and other Valuable 
Botanical Books, Minerals, Fossils, Antiquities, and Miscellanies. 


May be viewed on the day prior, and Catalogues had. 
10,000 Volumes of Books. 


R. i. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on MONDAY, Octo ber 29, and two 
Pe oe Be a Miscellaneous Collection of BOOKS, including 
the Builder, first 5 vols.—Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus, 3 vo 
—Pope’s Works, and Homer, 16 vols. 4to. Original Edition—Ency- 
clopedia Britannica and Supplement, 26 vols.—Polwhele’s History 
of Cornwall.7 vols. in 2—La Plat, Monumentorum ad Historiam 
Concilii Tredentini, 7 7 vols.—Mariana, Historia de Espaiia, 10 vols. 
—Val y’s Livy, Tacitus, Lucretius, and Plautus, 36 vols. —Picker- 
ing’s Diamond Classics, 500 vols.—Shakspeare’s Days and Poems, 
16 vols.—Scrope on Deer Stalking—Macaulay’s Essays, Classics 
and School Books. 

















A small but very Valuable Collection of English Coins and 
Medals, in Gold and Silver (removed from Birmingham.) 


pone & BARRETT will SELL by 
pAb at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 


A VALUABLE CABINET of COINS. 


In this Collection will be found a profusion of milled Gold Coins 
from Charles II. to William LV. To theCollector wishing to com- 
plete his dates and types, this affords an opportunity of very rare 
occurrence, as nearly all are in most excellent preservation.— 
Amopgss the Medals will be found a complete set of the Corona- 
tion Medals of the Kings and Queens of England from James I. 
to William I1V.—a few Proofs and Patterns re the Coins of George 
IV., including asplendid Mint set of his Coins in Gold, Silver, 

and Copper ; — a very beautiful Coin Cabinet, adapted for Eng- 
lish Coins and als. 

Catalogues forwarded to Gentlemen favouring 8. & B, with their 

ess. 





Brewer-street, Golden-square.— To Printers, Printers’ Brokers, 


and Others. 
R. PAGE will SELL by AUCTION, on 


the Premises, 4, Brewer-street, Golden-square, on THU RS- 

DAY, November 1, at 11 for 12 o’ch lock precisely, by order of the 
Executors, the well-selected PRINTING MATERIALS of a 
Bookwork and Jobbing Office, from the Austin Foundry, Miller, 
Caslon, &c.; rg ry aap of Three Tons of Modern Type, 
from Pearl to 8-line—Display and Fancy Letter—Wood Letter— 
Five Iron Presses, by Clymer, oi peep and others—an Iron 
Screw Standing Press—and several gross of Glazed Boards—'To- 
gether with Frames, Chases, and the usual requisites of a Printing 
Office. Together with two ‘Lithographic Presses, and 14 ton of 
Lithographic Stones. 

To be viewed on Wednesday and Morning of Sale. Catalogues 
with Specimens of Type, to be had on the Premises, and at the 
Auctioneer’s ’s Offices, & Coleman-street. 


L EONARD & CO,, AUCTIONEERS, 

SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- How, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of Sales. 
—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 

LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


XHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 5, PALL MALL EA 
In a few days will be published, 4 “FENTON’S PHOTO- 
GRAPH of the COUNCIL of WAR on the Morning of the 
taking of the Mameton, price One Guinea ; and also the Photo- 
graphic PORTRAIT of WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, Esq., the 
Times Special Correspondent, price Half-a-Guinea. 


ISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN’S SO- 
IETY.—Now ready for circulation, the REPORT, Army 
Clothing, Cheap Trap Shops, and the Late-Hour System: on re- 
es of two postage stamps ; forwarded to any part of the king- 
—Address G. F. Roper, Hon. Secretary, 75, Newman-strect, 

( rey 


Now ready, the Second Edition, with considerable additions, 
n 2 vols, 8vo. price 218, 


in 
J OURNEY FROM HERAUT to KHIVA. 
By Major JAMES ABBOTT, C.B. 
London : James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 

















Just published, price 6d. each, post free, 


yg AY’S DICTIONARY of ABBRE- 
VIATIONS: Literary, Scientific, Commercial, Ecclesiasti- 
eal, Military, Naval, Legal, Medical, &ec. 


IND YOUR STOPS! Punctuation made 
Plain, and Composition Simplified, for Readers, Writers, 
and Talkers 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers, 
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Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, price 21s. 


THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HERODOTUS 


In the Fifth Century before Christ: 


An imaginary Biography, founded on fact, illustrative of the History, Manners, Religion, Literature, Arts, and Social 


Condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Scythians, and other ancient Nations in the Days 


of Pericles and Nehemiah. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 





By the same Author, 8vo. with Maps and Plans, price 18s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS developed, explained, 


and illustrated from Modern Researches and Discoveries. 


London: LoneMaNn, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


1203 
STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA, 
ADFIELD’S BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, 
PARAGUAY, AMAZON, and FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
Profusely illustrated, Portraits, Maps, Plans, 188. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green,and Longmans. 





Just published, in handsome cloth, price 3s. 
(THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR 


BOY, in which will be found related the numerous Trials, 
hard Struggles, and Vicissitudes of a strangely-chequered Life; 
with Glimpses of Social and Political History over a Period of 
Fifty Years. 

Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
BRLENHAM ; or, What came of troubling the 
Waters. A Story founded on Facts. 
By KE. ELLLOTT 





“ The tale is told in an easy and pleasing manner, which carries 
the reader along without jarring against his sense of the natural 
and the probable.”— Economist. 


London: Published by W. & F.G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
Without. 





NEW WORK ON CEYLON, BY MR. S. W. BAKER. 


Just published, in 8vo. with 6 coloured Plates, price 15s. 


EIGHT YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN CEYLON. 


By 8S. W. BAKER, Esq. 





By the same Author, in 8vo. with Illustrations, price 14s. 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEYLON. 


London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs, 





THE LATE JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


On Friday next will be published, with Portraits and Vignettes, Vols. III. and IV. in post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES MONTGOMERY ; 


Including SELECTIONS from his CORRESPONDENCE and CONVERSATIONS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES EVERETT. 


London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





THE SCIENCE OF CHEMISTRY POPULARISED. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 148 Woodcuts, price 21s. 


THE PHASIS OF MATTER: 


Being an OUTLINE of the DISCOVERIES and APPLICATIONS of MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. 
By T. LINDLEY KEMP, M.D., 


Author of ‘The Natural History of Creation,’ ‘Indications of Instinct,’ &c. 
‘* We believe that while it is well worth the attention of the professional student, it will be found of the greatest 


value to the general scholar, and those connected with any of the numerous professions and trades which owe their im- 
provement to chemistry and the allied sciences.”—Lancet. 


‘*The purpose of this work is to supply to the general scholar and the man of the world a competent knowledge of 
chemistry, such as the smaller and more elementary works do not provide, and such as the larger and more technial and 
comprehensive works are neither intended to give nor likely to be referred to for by the general reader.” —Builder. 


London : LonemMaNn, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





THE REV. T. MILNER’S WORKS ON THE SEAT OF WAR. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Three Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


THE CRIMEA: 


ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY ; 
THE KHANS, THE SULTANS, AND THE CZARS; 
With Sketches of its Scenery and Population. 
By the REV. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.S. 

**In no one volume, or indeed in all the volumes put together that have fallen in our way, will so comprehensive, so 
striking, or so readable an account of the Crimea be obtained, as in this book, or an account (which after all is the 
great test) that leaves so distinct an impression on the reader’s mind....As a handbook of the history, Russian policy, 
and natural productions of the Crimea, this is THE vOLUME, as well for the matter as for the manner in which it is set 
forth.” —Spectator. - 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE BALTIC, its GATES, SHORES, and CITIES; with a 


Notice of the White Sea. Post 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


RUSSIA, its RISE and REVOLUTIONS, TRAGEDIES and 


PROGRESS. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Just published, 
PECTACLES : when to Wear and how to Use 


them. Addressed to those who value their Sight, by 
CHARLES A. LONG. 


Published by Bland & Long. Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 





Second Edition, just published, 12mo. gilt edges, 


ULES for the PRESERVATION of SIGHT. 
By ALFRED SMEEB, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Sent free by post on receipt of 


six postage stamps, by Horne & Thornthwaite, Opticians, &c, 122 
and 123, Newgate-street. 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sens 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
pa & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus,158, Oxford- 
street. 
Will shortly be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5e. 
GERMAN READING BOOK, on an 
entirely new principle, containing a Story by FRANZ 
HOFFMANN. literally translated with Grammatical Notes and 
Explanations«f Idioms, with an El tary German G » 
Dr. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen’s College, London. 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand; and P. Rolandi, 20, Berners-street. 


Gratis from any Bookseller, 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 


LOGUE, containing every information regarding the Size, 
Style of Piuding, Price, &c. of the various Editions o! 

SIK WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS and LIFE. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London ; and 
every Bookseller in town and country. 














Mav now be had, 


NY of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS, 


with his latest Introductions and Notes, sewed in beautifully 
Illuminated Covers. 


Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 
FIRESIDE READING. 


HE ABBOTSFORD MISCELLANY. A 
Series of Selections from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
17 vols. feap. 8vo. 
BELGIUM and WATERLOO. 
FRANCE and PARIS. 
TALES of CHIVALRY. 
ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. 
SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
SKETCHES of EMINENT PERSONS. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
Each Volume complete in itself. 
Price EIGHTEEN PENCE faucy boards; TWO SHILLINGS 
cloth lettered. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman. 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 








Ready for delivery, price, to Subscribers, 218., to Non-Subscribers 
288., in 2 handsome vols, bound in cloth, 
HE LITERARY REMAINS of the Rev. T. 
PRICE, Carvhuanawe, Vicar of Cwmdu, Breconshire, and 
Rural Dean ; Author of * Hanes Cymru,’ ‘ The Geographical Pro- 
gress of Empire and Civilization,’ &. &c. 
mbellished with Portraits and several Plates. 
Edited by JANE WILLIAMS, Yagafell. 
Llandovery: William Recs. London: Longman & Co. 





In a few days, price 38. cloth, 
E STUDENT'S HANDBOOK to AN- 
CIENT HISTORY. By J. M‘BURNEY,B.A., one of the 

Classical Masters in the Glasgow Academy. 
Illustrated by Maps, &c. 
__London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. _ 
In the press, 

ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. . 
E BIRTH-DAY COUNCIL; or, How to 

be Useful. By Mrs. ALARIC A. WATTS. 
Pee Hamilton, Adams & Co. Edinburgh: Thomas C, 

ack. 





R. COMBE’S WORKS on HEALTH and 
EDUCATION, 
1. PHYSIOLOGY applied to HEALTH and 


EDUCATION. Fourteenth Edition. Edited by JAMES COXE, 
M.D. 38. 6d. 


2. On DIGESTION and DIET. . Ninth Edition. 
Edited by JAMES COXE, M.D. 2s. 6d. 
3. The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, for 


the Use of Parents. Eighth Edition. With Appendix, by JAMES 
COXE, M.D. 2s. 6d. 





London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 
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~ ‘Now ready, 18me. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d.; by post, 1. 7d. 
aE DOCTOR’S VISION: an Allegory. By 
Mrs. H. H. B, PAU 
London : Bell & Daldy, Fleet: eet: street. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
E ENGLISH BIBLE and its HISTORY: 
a Lecture delivered in the School-room, Portworth Court, 
Gicucestershire. January, 1854. Bythe Rev. C. E. OAKLEY 


" f Magdalen *Gollene, Oxford. 
— ondons T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 








In 8vo. price 68. 


ELECTIONS from the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES; extracted from Genesis—Exodus—Leviticus—Num- 
bers—Denteronomy—Joshua—the Books of Samuel, the Kings, 
and the Chronicles, the Prophets, and the New Testament. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


NEW EDITION OF BP. MIDDLETON ON THE 
GREEK ARTICLE. 
In 8vo. price 128.a New Edition of 


aE DOCTRINE of the GREEK ARTICLE 
pplied to the CRITICISM and ILLUSTRATION of the 
NEW. TESTAMENT. By the late BISHOP MIDDLETON 
With Prefatory Observations and Notes, by HUGH JAMES 
ROSE, B.D., late Principal of King’s College, London. 
ivingtons, Waterloo-place, — 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s, 6d. the Second Edition of 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENT on the MORN- 
ING and EVENING SERVICES in the BOOK of COM- 
‘MON PRAYER, ina Sestes of Plain Lectures. 
y JOHN JAMES. D.D. 
Canon of Peterborough, Author of *A Comment on the Collects,’ 
and other Works. 
Risiastens: Waterloo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, recently published, 








EVANGELICAL LIFE, as seen in the 
EXAMPLE of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. 72.6d. 
MR. EDEN’S SERMONS. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
ERMONS preached at St. Mary's, Oxford. 


By the Rev. CHAKLES PAGE EDEN, 
Vicar of Aberford ; late Fellow of Oriel College oat Vicar of 
8t. Mary the Virgin in Oxford. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


BP. JEREMY TAYLOR'S PRAYERS, NEW EDITION. 
In small 8vo. price 4s. the Fifth Edition of 


PEAYERS from the Writings of BISHOP 
JEREMY TAYLOR ; for the Family, the Closet, the Week 
before and after the Sac: ‘acrament, for many Occurrences of Life, and 
for the Use of the Clergy 
Selected it the Rev. 8. CLAPHAM, M.A. 
Late Vicar of Christ Church. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


URVEYING in INDIA.—The very valuable 
Manual on this subject, by Capts. R. SMYTH and H. L. 
THUILLER, which has long been out of print and exceedingly 
scarce, is now re-published, under the patronage of the Indian 
Government. It isa very thick volume, Svo., full of Plates, Maps, 
&c., price 21. 
W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street. 


Second Edition, just published, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
re of the WEST COAST of IRE- 


LAND; having reference more particularly to the Opera- 
tions of The London and West of Ireland Fishing Company. 
By THOMAS EDWARD SYMONDS, Commander, R.N 
This second edition includes a Summary ‘of the Criticisms of the 
leading Journals on the subject of the Pamphlet, in which a most 
striking uniformity of —— is expressed both as to the com- 
mercial capabilities of the scheme and national advantage to be 
derived from it. 











London: Chapman & Hall, 193, z icooailly. Dublin: J. 
M‘Glashan ; Hodges & Smith ; and W. B. Kelly, 
R. A. PETERMANN’S ‘MONTHLY 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Published by J. PERTHES, Gotha. 

Of this work, which commenced in the beginning of the present 
year, Eight Monthly Parts are now published—one Part appearing 
every month, at the extremely moderate price of OnE SHILLING. 
1ts contents relate to Geographical Science in its widest sense; 
and the Eight Parts now published contain no less than 19 Essays 
and Papers (mostly original), 50 Minor Notices, 60 Brief Literary 
Notices, and 18 Maps, very carefully drawn and executed, and 
beautifully coloured. Although published inthe German language, 
under the title of 

GEOGRAPHISCHE MITTHEILUNGEN, 
the Maps alone—which may be easily read without a full know- 
ledge of the language—render them very acceptable out of Ger- 
many also, The list of these Maps, as under, will show the 
importance and range of the subjects contained in this publication, 
which in most cases brings the earliest information and Maps on 
irapontans new Geographical discovery and researches :— 
. Dr. Barth’s Map of the Region round Sokoto and Wurno. 
Dr. Barth’s Map of the Provinces of Kebbi and Zanfara, 
2 Dr. Barth’s Route of his Journey from Sokotoe to Timbuktu. 
Dr. Barth’s Route of his Journey from Saraiejamo to Tim- 


buktu. 
Dr. Barth’s Plan of Timbuktu 
3. G. B. Greenough’s Geological May of India. 


by H. Berghaus’s Map of the Pupjau 

5. A. Petermann’s N Map of Southern “Africa, between the Cape 
and lat. 5de, 

6. The Orkne; ana Shetland Islands, chiefly according to the 


Admiralty Surveys. 
% The! Island of Tristan da Cunha, by Capt. a aye eo 
@ The Discoveries in the Arctic Regions, North of 73 deg. N. 
lat. up to 1855 (distinguishing by Colours the ‘Coasts as 
Explored by different parties). 
a. District of Kohat, N.W. Frontier of India, by Lieut. J. Sykes. 
W—l4. a etary illustrating the Statistics of the United States 
rth America, by A. Petermann. 
15. Geological Map of ‘the United States and British Possessions 
f h America. by Jules Marrow (drawn in J uly, 1855). 
16. Eageleal Map of the Duchy of Coburg, by Major Fils. 
17. Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace, by Prof. J. D. 


orbes. 
38. The Rivers Kwéra and Chadda, from the Surveys of Dr. 
Baikie and D. J. May, K.N. 


London: items & Norgate. 
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14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—@——- 


Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. CoLBuURN, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, are preparing for Publication 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 





THE LIFE of JEANNE d’AL- 


BRET, QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous ori- 
ginal sources. Including MS. Documents in the Bib- 
liothéque Impériale and the Archives Espagiioles de 
Simanca. By MARTHA.W. FREER, Author of ‘ The 
Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme.’ 2 vols. with Por- 
trait, 21s. 


MY EXILE in SIBERIA. By 
ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 vols. 21s.. [Now ready. 


* The author of these Memoirs is one of the most distingnished 
writers of his nation. A politician, an historian, a romancist, he 
scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas feared and 
personnes him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. 

n this English version of his Memoirs he presents a highly cha- 
racteristic view of Russian official society, interspersed with 
sketches of rural life, eptaeces of picturesque adventures, and 
fragments of serious speculation. The volumes, as presenting the 
experiences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with 
his government, contain all the sources of popularity ; they sparkle 
with clear thoughts and keen allusions ; they are severe, they are 
ironical; they abound in i an free portraits 
of imperial dignities, and satire upon institutions. We gain from 
this narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of the govern- 
ing system in Russia than from any previous work. Itis rich in 
curious and authentic detail.”— The Leader. 


THE WANDERER in ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 


A NEW WORK by THOMAS 


HOOD. 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the Days 


of WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rey. A. LOW. 
2 vols. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD; or, Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By CAMPBELL 
HARDY, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. 2ls. [Now ready. 





Also, in the press, 


NEW NOVELS by the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS: — Mrs. GORE, Miss 

KAVANAGH, The AUTHOR of ‘MAR- 

GARET MAITLAND,’ The AUTHOR of 

‘THE HEAD of the PAMILY,’ The AU- 

THOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ The 

— of ‘The HISTORY ofa FLIRT,’ 
c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MILLICENT; or, The TRIALS 


of LIFE, By the AUTHOR of ‘The CURATE of 
OVERTON.’ 3 vols. 


GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“A wonderfully interesting and original novel.”— Herald. 

“The publication of this work will add to Mrs. Trollope’s repu- 
tation as a novelist. *Gertrude’ is undoubtedly a production evi- 
dencing a great knowledge of human nature, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of those —_ points of character which distinguish all her 
writings.”— Post. 


9 
THE PRIEST’S NIECE. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘LIONEL DEERHURST.’ 3 vols. 

“This brilliant novel combines in a very high degree the most 
varied sources of interest, and exhibits a degree, and an extent, of 
literary power which at once assigns to the author a very foremost 
rank cuene the competitors for public honour in the branch of 
art which she has chosen.”—Morning Chronicle. 


PERCY BLAKE; or, The Young 
RIFLEMAN. By CAPTAIN RAF TER. 3 vols. 


“In the form of an autobiography of a smart young officer, 
Captain Rafter has produced a highly entertaining story, which 
presents a graphic picture of military lite in allits — «hy <a 








Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


By Mrs. LA TOUCHE. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





In 8vo, 400 pages, price reduced to 78. 6d. boards, 


ONES and KINGSTON’S FLORA DEVON- 
IENSIS; or, a Deseriptive Catalogue of Plants growing wild 
in the County of Devon, arranged according to both the Linnean 
and Natural Systems; with an Account of their Geographical 
Distribution, &c. 
London : Longman and Co. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S MANUALS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2a. 6d. cloth ; or 28. sewed, 
ANUAL of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. 


N JOSEPH A.GALBRAITH, M.A.,and the Rev. SAMUEL 
HAUGHTON, M.A., Fellows and Tutors, Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Already published, 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC (Newand Improved Edit.) 2s. 





MANUAL of MECHIANICS.......... +. do. eeeccee QS. 
MANUAL OF OPTICS o6cce cccsnc 000s se sce 
MANUAL of HYDROSTATICS........ do. 2.00 





MANUAL of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (New Fait. ) 2s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green,and Longmans. 


ETHICAL SCIENCE ne oe 
Just published, in Svo. price 72. 6d. c) 
N ESSAY on INTUITIVE “MORALS: 
Being an Attempt to popularise Ethical Science. Part 1. 
Theory of Morals. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, snd Longmans. — 


DR. HUSS ON TYPHUS FEVER. 
Just published, in &vo. price 7s. cloth, 


TATISTICS and TREATMENT of TYPHUS 
and TYPHOID FEVER. from Twelve Years’ Experience 
ained at the fae Hospital, in Stockholm (184—1852). By 
1AGNUS HUSS, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine in the 
Caroline Institute. Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Stockholm ; Laureate of the Institute of France, me Translated 
from the Original Swedish, by ERNST ABERG 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Ceimwal 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY HOLLAND’S MEDICAL 
NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 
On Tuesday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 188. cloth, 


EDICAL NOTES and REFLECTIONS. 

By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. M.D. F.RS. &c., 

bg te of the a College of Physicians. Physician in Ordinary 

© Her Majesty the Queen and to His Reyal Highness Prince 
Kibern Third sdition, with Alterations and Additions, 


By the same Author, in 8vo. price 10a. 6d. 
CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Founded d chiefly on Chapters contained in the First and Seccnd 
Editions of * Medical Notes and Reflections.’ 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








Now ready, in 1 thick vol. (496 pp.) price 6s, 
R-L E 


Vv A TALE. 
“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
"Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman blood.”—TExwyson. 
London: Joseph Masters. Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-stree'. 


On lst of October. price 1s.. No. XXXIV. N.8., 
(0.8. No. CXVIIL.) 
HE ECCLESIASTIC. 
‘ontents. 


The Burial of the Dead.— Miss Twining on the Types and 
Figures.—Catechising.—Charles Dickens.—Reviews and Notices. 





On Ist of October, price 1s. 6d., No. CX. (LX XIV. New Series), 
E ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under 


of the Ecclesiol 1 late Cambridge 


the Superi 
Camden Society. 
Contents.—The Paris Exhibition of 1855—Mr. Street’s Italian 
Tour (with an Engraving).—Lille Cathedral.—Whitewashing at 
Christ Church, Oxford.— —Discovery of a York Service Book.—Tl.e 
Musica] Service at 8. Mark’s, Chelsea —Reports of Societies. —New 
Churehes, Church Restorations, and Notices and Answers to Cur- 
responden 





On Ist of October, price 6d. Part CVI., 
HE CHURCHMAN" S COMPANION. 


Cont 
Lucy Montague. Chapter QeIT- ~The Seasons.—The Lessons of 
Life.—Popular Literature.—The Twenty-ninth Psalm.—The Fifth 
of November, 1854.—The Book of Common Prayer : The Te Deum. 
—Tales of the Forest: Amos Lee.—The Children’s Corner.—The 
Editor's Desk. 


RACTICAL SERMONS on the CHARAC- 
TERS of the OLD TESTAMENT, adapted (as far as possi- 
ble) to the course of the Christian Year. 

Now ready, Vol. I. price 6s. 6d., containing Twenty-nine Sermons 
on the following aes oe —Moses, Joseph, David, Job, Christ- 
mas-day, Boaz. Eve, Cain, Teainh, Esau, Lot, Abraham, 
Pharaoh, Jacob, Aah Ww ednesday, Easter- day, Salomon, Balaam, 
Saul, Elijah, Aaron. 

“We can speak of these with entire approval; the Sermons on 
Scripture Characters have, and very undeservedly, been too much 
lost sight of."— Christian Remembrancer. 

Part XI. for October, contains Sermons on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Micah. Price la, 


Now ready, Part VI. 
EONARD and DENNIS; or, the Soldier’s 
Life. A TALE OF THE WAR. In Monthly Parts, 1s. 


**Tntended t#illustrate some of the leading features of the present 
War. and to suggest topics of advice and consolation to the wound- 
ed, the conquered, the dying, the prisoner. the relatives, and to all 
classes concerned in, or connected with it, both at home and on 
the scene of action. 

Contents of Part VI.:—Jessy and Cicely.—The Widow.—Allen 
and his Mother.—Youth and its Feelings—Removal from the 
Battle.—The Passage of the Euxine. —Life for the Sake of Home. 
—Scutari—Woman’s Mission.—The Clergy, Surgeons and Nurses. 
—Ireland.—Post-office at Killarney.—Irish Life—Discovery of 
Constance, &c. 


“ Exhibits some strong and effective writing.” 
in Remembrancer. 
“ From the simple oe yng Sages manner in, which it is told it is 
ived.”—Guardian, 


quite as sure todo g to be well rece 
“ Proceeds with Spirit— ecleshastic. 


J. Masters, Aldersgate-street,and New Bond-street. 
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REVIEWS 


Report of the Commissioners for the Investigation 
of alleged Cases of Torture, in the Madras 
Presidency. Submitted to the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George, on 
the 16th of April, 1855. With Appendices. 
Madras, printed at the Fort St. George 
Gazette Press. 

In the pride and excitement of conquest, or the 
enjoyment of its more substantial fruits, nations 
are but too apt to overlook the obligations 
which it imposes. It is viewed in a purely 
material light. The nation looks with easy 
complacency on the new province to which its 
arms have been carried, and balances in the 
public ledger the cost of the war with the ad- 
vantages which it seems to have secured. Te 
Deums are sung, illuminations are ordered, 
salutes are fired, the nine-days’ wonder passes, 
and men sit down once more in the old routine, 
unreflecting, uninquiring, unconscious of any 
new relation induced by the great events which 
they have just been celebrating. Nevertheless, 
there is no more certain principle of public 
morality than that conquest not only does not 
extinguish right, but that it even creates new 
and well-defined obligations. The new ruler 
succeeds not alone to the authority, but also to 
the duties, of him whom he has displaced. 

How little we have thought in England, 
while we have been adding million after million 
to the overgrown population, and province after 
province to the unwieldy bulk, of our Eastern 
Empire, of the fearful responsibilities which we 
have thus been heaping up for ourselves, the 
startling Report just issued from the Govern- 
ment Press at Madras is, we fear, but one of 
many evidences. 

In a debate which took place in the House of 
Commons during the session before last on the 
state of the Madras Presidency, it was alleged 
by several Members that, in the collection of 
the land-tax (which in that Presidency was de- 
scribed as excessive), it was the ordinary prac- 
tice of the native officials to resort to torture, 
and torture of a most disgraceful and revolting 
description. This allegation was received with 
professions of amazement and incredulity by 
the Home Government, and the President of 
the Board of Control only abstained from giving 
it a positive denial because “he had then heard 
it for the first time.” He undertook, neverthe- 
less, that inquiry should be instituted ;—and the 
volume now before us is the result. 

Now, notwithstanding the painful surprise 
which the charge created when brought forward 
in Parliament, we regret to say that it is by no 
means a novel one. Many writers on India, 
as Mill, Norton, Shore, and others, have 
alluded to it. The Calcutta Review has dis- 
cussed it more than once; and, above all, it has 
formed the subject of repeated Minutes, Orders 
in Council, and other official papers during the 
last fifty years; and it speaks little for the effi- 
ciency of our Indian Government, that not only 
the home officials, but even the Governor of the 
Madras Presidency himself (as appears from the 
very Minute in which the inquiry was ordered), 
should have been ignorant of what is now proved 
to have been a matter of frequent occurrence 
throughout the entire Presidency. It is satis- 
factory to think, however, that the inquiry, 
when it was at last ordered, appears to have been, 
as far as it went, a very honest and searching 
one, and to have afforded a fair opportunity of 
testing the statements made in Parliament, at 
least in all their substantial particulars. Three 
gentlemen of undoubted ability and integrity 
were appointed as Commissioners; returns were 


ordered from all the officers of the civil and 
criminal departments; ample publicity was 
given to the nature, objects, and powers of the 
Commission by means of notifications in all the 
various languages of the Presidency, which were 
circulated extensively through each locality; 
and all complaints, whether written or verbal, 
which were preferred before the Commissioners, 
were carefully and impartially sifted in an open 
court held at Madras. Much more, no doubt, 
might have been done by carrying the inquiry 
into the various localities instead of holding the 
court exclusively at Madras; but enough has 
transpired to reveal a state of things which must 
fill every right-minded Englishman with shame, 
and we may almost add remorse, and which calls 
from the Commissioners themselves ‘‘ a sweeping 
declaration of their belief in the general exist- 
ence of torture for revenue purposes ”’ through- 
out the Presidency of Madras. 

Many of the details revealed in the course of 
the inquiry are too disgusting to be alluded to; 
but it isa duty to our fellow-subjects in India, 
and indeed to humanity itself, to present, at 
least in summary, the leading results of this 
remarkable inquisition, as they are embodied 
in the careful and candid Report of the Com- 
missioners. 

The notification of the intended sittings of 
the Commission called out no less than 519 
personal complaints, (in some of which the com- 
plainants were obliged to travel 300, 400, and 
in one case 1,000 miles,) and 1,440 letters. A 
considerable proportion of both classes of com- 
plaints were, as might naturally be expected, 
irrelevant—some of them ludicrously so—to the 
real objects of the Commission; but above 300 
of the personal charges, and a much larger 
number of the inculpatory letters, were found to 
contain grave matter for investigation. 

The Report of the Commission, however, is 
not founded exclusively upon these complaints. 
The Commissioners applied themselves to six 
different sources of information;—to the Minutes 
or other official records of former proceedings 
bearing upon the question; to the returns made 
by the collectors and other civil officers by 
order of the Government; to the testimony of 
disinterested eye-witnesses of the practice of 
torture; to the evidence of the actual sufferers 
themselves; to the confessions and admissions 
voluntarily made by the native officialsnder a 
promise of impunity; and lastly, to the criminal 
calendars containing records of cases in which 
the alleged use of torture had been made the 
subject of judicial investigation. From a con- 
sideration of the whole of these, the Commis- 
sioners ‘‘have been necessitated to come to the 
only conclusion which they believe any impar- 
tial minds could arrive at,—namely, that per- 
sonal violence, practised by the Native Revenue 
and Police Officials, generally prevails through- 
out the Presidency, both in the collection of 
revenue and in police cases,” although they are 
bound to state their opinion that ‘ the practice 
has of late years been steadily decreasing, both 
in severity and extent.” 

A very nice distinction has been taken by 
some of the officials, in their returns furnished 
by order of the Government. They admit the 
use of ‘personal violence,” but object to allow 
its being called “torture.” Let the reader 
judge for himself the value of this reservation, 
when he shall have read the Commissioners’ 
enumeration of the various forms of “ personal 
violence” which have come before them in the 
course of their inquiry. The descriptions of 
violence commonly used in the collection of 
revenue, (suppressing some which are too in- 
decent for publication) are, ‘keeping a man in 





the sun; preventing his going to meals, or other 





calls of nature; preventing cattle from going 
to pasture by shutting them up in the house ; 
quartering a peon (policeman) on the defaulter, 
who is obliged to pay him his daily wages; 
the use of the Kittee; Anundal; squeezing 
the crossed fingers with the hands; pinches on 
the thighs; slaps; blows with fist or whip; 
running up and down; twisting the ears; 
making a man sit on the soles of his feet with 
brickbats behind his knees; striking two de- 
faulters’ heads against each other, or tying them 
together by their back hair; placing in the stocks; 
tying the hair of the head to a donkey’s or 
buffalo’s tail; placing a necklace of bones or 
other degrading or disgusting materials round 
the neck; and occasionally, though very rarely, 
more severe discipline still.” 

The Kittee, which is one of the devices named 
above, is an instrument “consisting of two sticks 
tied together at one end, between which the 
Singers are placed, as in a lemon-squeezer ;” and, 
as the use of this instrument was denied by 
some of the witnesses, the Commissioners add, 
that, even when the Kittee, properly so called, 
is not employed, an equal amount of bodily pain 
must be produced by the practice which some- 
times supersedes it—of ‘‘ compelling a man to 
interlace his fingers, the ends being squeezed by 
the hands of peons, who occasionally introduce 
the use of sand to gain a firmer gripe ; or making 
a man place his hand flat upon the ground, 
and then pressing downward, at either end, a 
stick placed horizontally over the back of the 
sufferer’s fingers.” 

The Anundal is a still more characteristic 
form of torture, though it varies very much in 
its details. It consists in tying a man down in 
a bent position, either with his own cloth or by 
a rope passed over his head and under his toes, 
with the ingenious addition of a heavy stone 
laid on his back, varied occasionally by the 
peons sitting astride upon him! Sometimes, 
moreover, the unhappy victim is compelled, in 
this position, to stand upon one leg, “the other 
being held up from the ground by means of a 
string passing round the neck, and fastened to 
the great toe.” Mr. Simpson, a merchant of 
Tripasoor, saw at least a dozen ryots (culti- 
vators) undergoing this ordeal together, under 
the meridian sun, in the hottest season of the 
year, at Burdwail, in the Cuddapah district. So 
late as May, 1853, Mr. Willey, assistant over- 
seer of the Godavery division, saw a man, at 
Kankaranporoo, “tied in a sitting posture, with 
a stone in each of his hands, the palms up- 
wards, in a line with his shoulder.” Another 
unfortunate wretch, by an ingenious combina- 
tion of both forms of torture, was placed in the 
sun, with a kittee applied to his hands, and his 
head tied down to his feet, for four Indian hours! 
Another, placed similarly in the sun, had his 
head tied down, was beaten with a whip, his 
thighs pinched, seemingly with a kittee, stones 
being put in to make the pain more excruciat- 
ing. Others are kept in this stooping posture, 
by the peons holding their heads down by the 
hair, while a peon sits astride upon their back. 
Others are lifted off the ground, and held aloft 
by the ears, by the moustache, or by the hair. 
Others are forced to run up.and down in the 
sun till their strength is utterly exhausted. 
Sometimes a biting insect (as the carpenter 
beetle) is confined in a cocoa-shell, and applied 
to a sensitive part of the person;—sometimes 
the arms or thighs are seared with a hot iron; 
—sometimes a coir rope is twisted tightly 
about the arm or leg, and then wetted with cold 
water, so as to contract to a degree utterly be- 
yond endurance! 

Of the use of all these forms of torture in 
connexion with the collection of the land-tax or 
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of some of the corrupt and illegal demands 


of the collectors themselves, the evidence laid 
before the Commission, and submitted in the 
Appendix of its Report, furnishes the most pain- 
fully convincing proofs. It is not alleged that 
such practices are ever resorted to by the Euro- 
pean officials, or employed by their direction, 
or with their sanction, or even with their know- 
ledge. On the contrary, all approach to such 
practices is prohibited by law, and is punish- 
able as a criminal offence. But there exists a 
feeling deeply rooted, and, it may be feared, 
but too strongly borne out by experience, that, 
even whilst reprobation of such practices forms 
a leading principle of official discipline, it is, 
nevertheless, practically futile to hope for re- 
dress in case of its infringement. The Com- 
missioners themselves, in the conclusion of the 
examination of the criminal records of all the 
cases in which such complaints have been 
brought to trial, declare that they are ‘far 
from being convinced that the result of these | 
trials has been in accordance with the truth’’; 
and, even if it were so, they regard the punish- 
ment, in case of conviction, as infinitely out of 
proportion with the moral magnitude of the 
offence. And what is far more effectual in pre- 
venting all chance of redress, this conviction 
is so strongly impressed on the minds of the 
wretched victims themselves, that hardly any 
one will venture on the all-but hopeless expe- 
riment of a complaint, especially with the cer- 
tainty that the attempt to seek redress at the 
hands of the Europeans will be sure to make 
him a marked man among the native officials. 

Strange as it may appear that such practices 
on the part of the native officials could be con- 
cealed from their European superiors, the Com- 
missioners entertain no doubt of the fact; and, 
indeed, some of the modes of applying torture, 
so as to avoid detection by the discovery of its 
traces upon the person, are too shockingly inde- 
cent to admit of even an allusion to their nature. 
The great source of impunity for the officials, 
however, lies in the degraded and prostrate 
condition of the natives,—too feeble to use even 
the energy of complaint. 

Nevertheless, of the existencé and the pre- 
valence of these hateful practices no possible 
doubt can henceforth be entertained.  Posi- 
tively as it was discredited by the home officials, 
and even by the supreme Governor of the Pre- 
sidency himself, some of the officers appealed to 
for returns express their astonishment that its 
prevalence should ever have been called in 
question. Three native collectors of revenue, 
J. D. Bourdillon, collector of Arcot, A. Tirven- 
catacharry, Head Sheristadar at Madras, and a 
third, whose name is not made public, avow, 
without hesitation, on their own part and that 
of their fellows, the frequency of the practice, 
which they evidently regarded as a part of 
the every-day routine of office. Instances are 
cited in the Appendix of criminal returns, in 
which prisoners convicted in court claimed an 
exemption from punishment on the ground that 
‘every one did the same.’’ European officers, 
missionaries, surgeons, speak to the facts which 
they themselves witnessed. 

But by far the most painful evidence of the 
existence of the practice, and of the hopeless- 
ness of redress from the European officials, is 
to be found in the simple narrative of their 
wrongs contained in the numerous complaints 
of the native sufferers embodied in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report:—complaints of actual 
torture inflicted upon them, for the purpose 
either of compelling payment of the land-tax 
or of extorting consent to the yearly assess- 
ment, or, in very many instances, of enforcing 
the illegal and corrupt demands of the officials | 
themselves, whether of money payments or of 





still more revolting compliances. To these nar- 
ratives we consider it a duty to call the atten- 
tion of all who feel concern for British honour. 
The existence under British rule of such a 
system as they reveal, is a blot upon the national 
character. A few specimens must suffice. 

In the month of April, 1854, Kistna Pillay, 
from whom a balance of 5 rupees (10s.) was 
claimed, and who refused to- pay, because he 
alleged that he had already paid the entire 
land-tax of the year, was put in anundal 
(the torture already described) with his own 
cloth, his thighs beaten, and his fingers tortured 
with the /ittee.—Soobooroya Pillay, who owed 
a balance of 15 rupees (30s.) out of his year’s 
land-tax of 240 rupees (24/.) was tied in a 
stooping position, beaten with a whip, and 
pinched in the thighs.—Naugun Chaloovun, for 
refusing to pay an illegal claim of ten annas 
(fifteen pence), was placed in the sun, with his 


| head tied down to his feet, a stone being laid on 


his back, and the kittee applied to his fingers. 
—Vyapoory Goundon, because he resisted a 
similar illegal claim of 10 rupees, was lifted from 
the ground by the ears, and threatened with de- 
privation of his land.—Parasoorama Gramy was 
subjected to anundal for three days, and detained 
a prisoner for forty-five—Thumbee Moodely, a 
lad of eighteen and the son of a widow, was, for 
a balance of land-tax of 15 rupees, tortured with 
the kittee, and received a dozen lashes.—Cau- 
lathee Moodely, although he had paid his own 
tax, was beaten by the peons till he paid the 
tax due by one of his neighbours. Other vil- 
lagers, for refusing to sell their land to a Euro- 
pean, were tied with ropes, in a bent posture, 
with a large stone (some of the witnesses say 
that these stones weigh 12 or 14 lb.) laid on 
their backs for four hours; the torture being 
repeated four several times. In another case 
the same torture was applied to the whole 
body of the villagers for three months, 
in order to enforce payment of the tax, 
from which they claimed exemption on 
account of the failure of their crops; and in 
these cases, even the women were subjected to 
ill-treatment, being beaten and tortured by the 
application of the kittee to their breasts. A 
young widow, named Baulambal, who had re- 
sisted the brutal solicitations of one of the officials, 
was soon afterwards arrested on a charge of 
theft, and an attempt was made to force a con- 
fession. from her. On her protesting her inno- 
cence, she was dragged by the hair into a room, 
and her arms being tied together, she was sus- 
pended by a rope passed under them, and the 
kittee applied to both her breasts (a cloth being 
stuffed into her mouth to drown her cries) until 
she fainted ! 

In most of these cases we find the painful 
confession: ‘*We did not complain. What is 
the use of a poor man like me complaining to 
the gentlemen? Who will hear us? It is not 
usual to complain in such cases, for who will 
hear?” 

In the atrocious case last cited, though the 
marks of violence still remained on the poor 
woman’s person, and were examined by an 
English surgeon, the charge was dismissed, the 
chief offender being a ‘‘ respectable person’”’! 

We may add, that the complaints from which 
the above are but a specimen fill nearly 200 
pages of the Appendix. We trust that the 
publication of these facts will render it impos- 
sible to delay longer the thorough reform of a 
system under which such revolting practices 
could be tolerated fora day. It is idle to speak 
of petty details of remedial legislation. There 
must be a sweeping reform of the scheme of 
revenue in which these evils originate, and of 
the system of administration under which it is 
collected. Nor can we accept the plea which is 








put forward on behalf of the higher authorities, 
that these practices have been carried on with- 
out their knowledge and against their will. Such 
a plea may possibly exempt individuals from 
actual criminality. But, on the part of a great 
Government it is highly discreditable. It 
amounts, in fact, to one or other of two almost 
equally dishonouring avowals:—the avowal of 
connivance or of incompetency. 





The Ins and Outs of Paris; or, Paris by Day 
and Night. By Julie de Marguerittes. 
Philadelphia, Smith. 

Anne de Montmorency was a Baron with a 

strong arm and very unfeminine ways; and 

if we are to judge from the style and con- 
tents and morals of this book, we should be 
compelled to conclude that Julie de Marguerittes 
is an author of the male gender, and full of 
coarse ideas, to which he is not afraid to give 
as coarse expression. The dedication, however, 
is addressed to Marie and Noemie de Mar- 
guerittes, whose mother, the authoress, ventures 
to hope that they will read her book ‘some 
years hence.” We can only say that Julie’s 

“darlings” cannot defer the treat too long, and 

that when they do venture thereon they will 

find small pleasure and little profit in the pursuit. 

Their mother evidently ranks among the “strong- 

minded” women of America; and of her, as far 

as this book enables us to judge, the last thing 
that could be said is, ‘4h, qu'elle est douce la 

Marguerite!” 

The volume may very well have been written, 
as many descriptions of travel have been, without 
the author having visited the scenes described. 
It reads like a compilation from old guide-books 
of the times of Louis the Eighteenth, and more 
modern Letters, whose writers have mystified 
their Philadelphia correspondent. Thus, we 
find the grave assertion, that “no Parisian of 
distinction ever dines at a table d’héte’’; and 
that ‘‘to English people, of any position, it is es- 
pecially repulsive.” Equally instructive is it to be 
told that, on the Boulevard des Capucines “‘ is the 
Hotel of Foreign Affairs,’’—an assertion against 
which Alphonse Giroux would protest loudly. 
Still more astounding is the information that the 
‘temporary theatre of the Porte St.-Martin 
was built in six weeks, to receive the Opera 
when the Duke de Berri’s assassination dese- 
crated the other, and which, slightly as it has 
been put up, has now lasted nearly thirty-five 
years,’’—the truth being, that when the Palais 
Royal Opera-house was destroyed by fire in 
June, 1781, Lenoir de Romain was employed to 
construct a temporary edifice on the uncleared 
ground near the Porte St.-Martin, and that he 
accomplished his task,—the house being com- 
pleted and embellished within seventy-five 
days, and duly opened on the 25th of October, 
1781. It is seventy-four instead of thirty-five 
years old. ‘The temporary house built after the 
destruction of the old theatre, at the doors of 
which the Duke de Berri was murdered in 1820, 
was, and is, in the Rue Lepelletier. This last was 
not very hurriedly built; yet so confusedly, that 
the architect could find room in the front for 
only eight Muses, in place of the legitimate nine! 

Julie further tells us that it is still the custom 
for the boys of Paris to call insultingly after the 
English, ‘‘ for,” says she, ‘the gamin has not 
heard of the alliance of France and England, 
nor of the taking of Sebastopol,” as if the gamins 
were literally the Know-Nothings instead of, as 
they are, the Know-Everythings, of all that is 
passing that has any connexion with, at least, 
the glory of France. That Julie herself knows 
little of the subject upon which she presumes to 
write is manifest from her praise of “the 
Tuileries garden, with its soft green turf,”’— 
a garden where there is not a blade of grass for 
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the foot of a promenader to rest upon, wherethere 
is infinitely more dust than delight, and where 
‘“‘the thick foliage of the flowering chestnuts” 
is of a permanent drab colour, and without a 
leaf to cast a shadow, by Michaelmas-day! 
When the sentinels at the different gates present 
arms to a passing officer, Julie assures us that 
they “add ‘Bon jour, mon offcier!’ to their 
salutation,” —a familiarity which may suit the 
Philadelphia Militia, but which is altogether 
foreign to the military discipline of France. 
The Lady is quite as far from the truth when she 
makes fully detailed record of the intrigues of 
which the Tuileries are the public stage. There 
she brings ladies in disguise, repeats much of 
what is said by them and the swains they en- 
counter; declares that these immoral proceedings 
go on from seven to twelve; that the ladies.are 
supposed to be at the bath, and that in this way 
“‘the proprieties are observed, the husband 
satisfied, and all is right!” As she claims 
especial merit for being enabled to recount to 
her ‘‘ darlings” what so few, as she fancies, 
have the opportunity to witness, the inner life 
of Paris, Julie affects here to speak with autho- 
rity. She is clearly entirely ignorant of that of 
which she pretends to know most. It is due to 
her, however, to say that she endeavours to be 
correct, so far as she can be so by being contra- 
dictory. Thus, after revealing the intrigues 
of French ladies of rank, she takes occasion 
to add—perhaps inadvertently — that, above 
all things, these ladies love the sacred calm of 
home, and if they cherish one thing more than 
another, it is the practice of virtue, and of 
fidelity towards the husbands who, as she else- 
where says, are so easily “ satisfied”’ with their 
wives’ version of the matutinal visits to the 
bath. But what folly may not be expected from 
a writer who ventures to affirm that, when the 
son of Napoleon the First was residing at 
Vienna, he was “ignorant of the love that had 
tended and watched his infancy, and of the 
blood that flowed in his veins!” 

We have said that much of the volume looks 
as if it were compiled from guide-books of the 
era of Louis the Eighteenth. A proof of this 
may be found in the assertion that, “in one 
corner, near the Quay, those most primitive of 
all conveyances, known as ‘cuckoos,’ wait, 
their vociferous drivers soliciting you to go with 
them to Passy, Auteuil, St.-Cloud, or Versailles.” 
A traveller describing England might as well 
say that the Bath coaches start from Hatchett’s, 
and that there is pleasant riding in “ the basket.” 
We may add, that the Lady does not leave the 
“‘ cuckoos”’ at the corner of the Place Louis XV. 
without an account of the disaster which oc- 
curred there on the occasion of the rejoicings 
for the marriage of the Dauphin and Marie 
Antoinette. She sets down the number of 
“‘corses”’ at indefinite “thousands.” The fact 
is, that 133 dead bodies were picked up on the 
“ Place,” and 300 is supposed to be the total 
number of those who perished. Julie is quite 
as incorrect when she asserts that after the Re- 
storation the Bourbon royal family never tra- 
versed this ill-fated square, wherein Louis the Six- 
teenth and his consort were executed. Our own 
eyes and memories are evidences to the contrary. 
She adds, that when the Duchess of Angouléme 
passed near it, that royal lady “ closed her eyes, 
that she might not behold the spot where all 
she loved was slaughtered.” The carriage of 
the Duchess cae used to make a détour to 
avoid passing the precise locality whereon her 
parents perished; but we have seen her, very 
many times, passing within sight of the spot, 
and that, not only with her eyes wide open, 
but with a smile, somewhat grave, perhaps, 
of aspect, for all who offered her homage as she 


Julie further speaks of Frenchmen carrying 
babies, — a condescension of which no French 
father has been guilty in’ public,—probably 
since Abelard carried his own young Astro- 
labe along the river-side. The assertion that 
the streets of the Faubourg St.-Germain are 
with ‘‘no side walk” belongs again to the era 
of the Bourbon guide-books; and the ample 
details touching love-making, marrying, and 
the circumstances which precede and follow the 
ceremony have more reference to the times of 
Pigault le Brun than to those of the second 
Empire, where there is as much honest, hearty 
wooing, between young couples, as may be found 
in any country where marriage is the result of 
affection. On this subject, however, the au- 
thoress is great; and Julie thus writes for the 
future edification of the Maries and Noéemies 
who are to study her book ‘‘some years hence ”’: 
—“ Marriage is a lottery,—why not let Chance 
draw your lot, rather than yourself shake the 
bag, and bring up a blank? Do you know 
more of a pretty girl's temper after a month's 
flirtation—excepting that she is susceptible of 
flirting—than blind Chance? who, being blind, 
may perhaps endow you with a prize.”’ Surely, 
this is an excerpt from the papers of the de- 
ceased Sieur de Marguerittes! 

We should be inclined to suspect that very 
much of this volume is the product of, so to 
speak, a male pen. The hilarious accounts of 
the students and the grisettes cannot be built, 
we should think, upon a Lady’s experience. 
Even if she were to answer with a “quorum 
pars fui,’’ we should still hold that such in- 
formation was hardly worth preserving for the 
enlightenment of the ‘darlings,’ Marie and 
Noemie, ‘‘some years hence.” We are certain 
that the Philadelphians will share in our opinion. 
Such details, however sparkling, by a mother 
are in discord:with the high-toned dedication 
to the daughters. The two remind us of what 
Julie herself remarks at page 101 :—‘The or- 
chestra of the Grand Opéra is the finest in the 
world; so is the singing—only, they don’t go well 
together.” As for this tender mother’s de- 
scription of the ballet,—‘‘the white arms, small 
feet, and slim ankles,”"—and the “ No wonder 
the side-boxes fill,”—let us hope that all this 
too is from the papers of the late M. de Margue- 
rittes; and that from the same source are de- 
rived the highly-coloured details of life with 
the French gentlemen of the press. They are 
gaillard, but not correct. 

We must close the volume of Julie de Margue- 
rittes, though we have not gone half through its 
impertinencies, coarseness, and contradictions. 
It has less to say of that touching which it pro- 
fesses to be able to say most—of really private 
life in France—than of any other subject. On 
the other hand, it enlarges on all matters which 
have been discussed by passing visitors and 
resident “Hermits,” before the time of the 
present author. The most singular portion of 
the book is a defence of Paul de Kock, in a 
note by the Philadelphian publisher, wherein we 
are told that Paul is not the author of works 
which pass in Philadelphia as his,—which may 
or may not be true,—and also that, though he 
wrote of common life, he was not an impure 
writer! We have noticed the author’s con- 
tradictions. The most glaring example is when 
she speaks of the Americans as getting into far 
better society in Paris than the English,—after 
telling us that the French know so little of the 
Americans that they believe them all to be 
black! The author does not lack ability, but 
good taste; perhaps, we should say the authors, 
for, as we have before remarked, we cannot 
fancy that all the incidents are told upon a 
Lady’s experience, or even related, upon hear- 





drove by. 





say, by a Lady’s pen. The result, however, is 


a volume of very high pretensions, some amuse- 
ment, and little merit. 





Williamite and Jacobite Wars in Ireland. By 
Robert Cane, M.D. Parts I. andII. Dublin, 
Hennessy. 

Mucu still remains to be done before we can 

boast of a complete historical illustration of the 

seventeenth century. The biographies of many 
of its most eminent characters are far from being 
satisfactory, and even the general history of the 
last quarter of the century, in spite of all that 
has been written, is not sufficiently full. Scotch 
and Irish affairs of that time have never received 
an historical treatment commensurate with their 
importance. The memorable struggle between 

William of Orange and the House of Stuart in 

Ireland, is as fine a subject for an historian’s 

pen as can well be proposed. 

The author of the work before us is appa- 
rently not very familiar with the literary mate- 
rials open to him for consultation; and it is a 
defect in his work, so far as it has yet gone, 
that he does not seem to have any original 
papers or knowledge at his command. He has 
composed his narrative out of the volumes 
ordinarily to be found in every historical 
library. His mode of looking on his subject 
may be described as the point of view visible to 
a retrospective “‘ Young lrelander,”—and there 
are traces in his style of his having been influ- 
enced by the intellectual, though passionate, 
“nationality ”’ of the late Thomas Davis. Yet 
Dr. Cane is more liberal and less insular in his 
appreciation of the English politics of that time 
than the Young Irelanders, while his sym- 
pathies as a Catholic are also more active. He 
wishes to tell the truth; and he has the genero- 
sity to appreciate heroism and virtue in the 
cause to which his traditional prejudices are 
opposed. In his style he is clear and eloquent, 
with no vulgar tirade, though with rather too 
much of artificial rhetoric. In his political 
reflections there is often more of the special 
pleader than of the philosopher, —but there are 
both vigour and point in his polemical sophistry. 

At the present time the subject of this pub- 
lication derives additional interest, as Mr. Macau- 
lay will have to treat of it at full length in his 
forthcoming volumes. It would have been, 
perhaps, more judicious if Dr. Cane had deferred 
his work until he saw Mr. Macaulay’s narrative 
of the same events before him. The struggle 
in Ireland was, certainly, an interesting one, 
and Dr. Cane has well indicated its anta- 
gonistic points. As a specimen of the vigour of 
his description, we shall cite his account of the 
Irish on the outbreak of the war organized by 
Tyrconnel.— 

“The broad and noble Shannon, rolling from the 
North through the centre of the kingdom, divided 
the remainder of the country into two great divisions. 
West of its waters were gathered the Catholic Celts, 
the descendants of princes, and their feudal followers 
—now degenerated into graziers and creaths; and 
permitted to linger there only because their lands, 
less fruitful than their original possessions in the 
north and east, were not considered worth the struggle 
necessary to win them: for this boundary line of 
water was in itself a noble fence for a harassed and 
desperate people, while along its banks frowned 
gloomy hills, and deep ravines—making steep and 
difficult fastnesses, well suited for the battle-ground 
between the ruined and desperate native and his 
ruthless and plundering oppressors, East of this 
boundary were most of the then principal towns of 
Ireland, walled and fortified according to the military 
notions of the country and the time, and within those 
walls were to be found the merchants, the traders, 
and the artizans, who, differing in religion and 
politics, yet toiled side by side in the common 
pursuits of life. Recently the municipalities had, 
under James's charters, been made Catholic; so 
that the governing powersiat he principal corporate 
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towns were of that faith. Still it might be said the 
people of the North were English and Scotch Pro- 
testant settlers; east of the Shannon they were 
English and Irish, Protestant and Catholic; while 
west of that noble river, the true Celts, the mere 


Trish and Catholic, with scarcely any admixture of | 


other race or creed, held almost undisputed posses- 
sion; and with hearts swelling under renewed hopes, 
were looking across its waters at the rich green 
fields, once the properties of their fathers, and at the 
abbeys and graveyards, where reposed the ashes of 
their ancestors: they were exiles dreaming of their 
old homes, Catholics yearning after the restoration of 
the old Faith, and Irishmen thirsting after another 
blow with England for their lost liberties.” 

But where we find his work defective is, that 
he does not reveal to us the internal condition 
of the Irish Catholics of the time. He does not 
seem to be aware that there was considerable 
discord between powerful classes of their body. 
Dr. Cane has evidently not studied the effect of 
the Duke of Ormonde’s long and able Vice- 
royalty in Ireland. Ormonde had not dis- 
poned the Cromwellian interest, but, on the 
other hand, he gave a large toleration to the 
Catholic body. The cue to understanding his 
administration of Irish affairs (1661 to 1668) 
is, that the Catholics were to be tolerated, not 
persecuted, so long as they were loyal and kept 
aloof from the intrigues of those whom the late 
learned librarian at Stowe, Dr. O’Conor, has 
called in his celebrated “‘ Columbanus” Letters, 
“‘the foreign influenced clergy.” The result of 
Ormonde’s policy was to create a moderate 
party amongst the Roman Catholics. He was 
averse to extreme measures; and one of the 
objects of Tyrconnel was to mould together in 
one confederation all the moderate Catholics (or 
‘innocent Papists,” as they were then styled 
in the language of the law). 

Dr. Cane wishes to pile a cairn to the memory 
of Tyrconnel, but we are disappointed at the 
vagueness and sophistry of his defence of that 
personage. It is probably quite true that Tyr- 
connel has suffered from history. Our own 
Cromwell and other characters of that troubled 
time were for a long period unjustly under a 
cloud. But we think Dr. Cane’s mode of offer- 
ing an historical apology extremely injudicious, 
looking on it even as a piece of advocacy. Thus, 
for example, the author writes in excuse for 
Tyrconnel’s excessive partizanship :— 

“When Tyrconnel arrived in Ireland, he found 
the whole régime for its government Protestant. A 
Protestant court, Protestant judges, Protestant offi- 
cials, and a Protestant army. His business was to 
make the circle which was to surround James a circle 
of friends; he knew every man about him, and with 
a sagacity and a forethought, valuable to himself and 
his king, he paid these Protestant gentlemen the 
compliment, judges, courtiers, and soldiers, that in 
a war between the two religions, they would be sin- 
cere to their own faith and to a Protestant king, 
and therefore most unfit and unsafe allies in his 
efforts to make a Catholic government for a Catholic 
king in Ireland.” 

This sarcastic, ironical tone of writing should 
rarely be admitted into history. But the plea 
offered by Dr. Cane would go far to justify the 
extreme views of the high Protestants in Ire- 
land. Dr. Cane states the case between the 
parties thus :— 

“In the North, noiselessly but actively, the par- 
tisans of William and the Revolution sought to 
repair the losses they sustained by Tyrconnel’s mea- 
sures of disarming and disbanding Protestant corps. 
Swords were sharpened and spears wrought, and 
powder and fire-arms, of all makes and shapes, were 
treasured as things of wealth, speedily to be needed; 
and the sons of men who but fifty years before had 
worked an English Revolution, now whispered their 
apprehensions, and confided to each other their stern 
resolves. In the corporate towns and over the 
eastern country, regiments of Catholics, officered 
with men of their own faith, proudly marshalled 





before Catholic mayors and sheriffs and municipal 
bodies, and boastingly proclaimed their hopes and 
their intentions; while westward, the natives, who, 
recognized in English history as Rapparees, were to 
be the guerillas of the coming war, gathered upon 
the mountains and mustered in the valleys and the 
bogs, whetting their pikes for work near at hand. 
Ireland was about to strike again and risk all. Upon 
the one side, for a Dutchman and Protestantism, for 
faith, life, and land; upon the other side, for a worth- 
less Stuart, but yet a Catholic king, and the free 
exercise of that Catholic faith for which they had 
been ever risking and losing all. One deep-thinking 
man, true to the Catholic king and faith, sought ably 
to restore both ; but he had eyed farther into the 
future than most men; he beheld liberty and inde- 
pendence in the distance, and aimed at it. That man 
was Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel.” 

—But Ormonde had for years a similar state of 
things (or nearly so) to deal with, and so had 
former Governors of Ireland. The “logic of 
extremes”’ is that to which Dr. Cane’s mode of 
thinking on Irish history is most suitable. 

A good life of Tyreconnel might be not only 
an interesting, but even a useful, present to the 
general reader of history. He has certainly 
many presumptive claims to be accepted as an 
historical character, Up to a certain point a 
contrast might be drawn between him and 
Claverhouse (Viscount Dundee), both enter- 
prising, audacious, and unscrupulous, capable 
of performing wonders in trying to retrieve a 
lost cause—Jacobites on the dynastic question, 
with extraordinary ardour of temperament, but 
with little true chivalry of soul. They were 
both men liable (as their lives show) to be in- 
tensely influenced by selfish considerations, but 
their personal ascendancy, their hardihood of 
character, and their versatile power of influ- 
encing their followers made them truly formi- 
dable as insurgent leaders. Tyrconnel had not 
the military coup-d'eil of Claverhouse,—but, on 
the other hand, he had greater faculties for 
intrigue in courts, and for managing the miscel- 
laneous elements of a rebellion against existing 
authority. He had many of the features of a 
modern Irish “agitator,” combined with those 
of a factionist and a courtier of the seventeenth 
century. As a descendant of the Norman 
settlers and as a Roman Catholic, Tyrconnel 
must have felt no small rage in seeing the 
soldiery of Cromwell confirmed in their estates 
by Ormonde; and the fact that Tyrconnel had 
been an eye-witness in his early days to the 
awful proceedings at the Siege of Drogheda 
lends much dramatic force to his career. If 
properly handled, his story might be made 
vividly picturesque, and yet faithful to history ; 
but we are no more inclined to accept the 
special pleading of Dr. Cane on his behalf, than 
we are to indorse Mr. Macaulay’s portrait of 
him as being close and faithful to the character 
of the man. 

One of the great defects of Irish history, con- 
sidered in a purely literary point of view, is that 
it is not painted out enough. The “Rapparees” 
of Ireland would have certainly drawn forth 
more than one romance if a poetical spirit of 
inventive genius, with minute knowledge of the 
people and their traditions, (like a Walter 
Scott) had existed in Ireland. The author of 
this history thus alludes to the ‘‘ Rapparees” 
after their attempted disbandment by James.— 

“Conscious of his utter inability to maintain such 
an army as Tyrconnel had enrolled, and as was cer- 
tainly necessary for the serious struggle about to be 
begun, he resolved to reduce them within more eco- 
nomical dimensions, and to a number suited to the 
quantity of arms he had in store. Accordingly, this 
immense Irish army, with which he might have 
swept the land before him, even though three-fourths 
of them were but armed with the rapparee short 
pike, which James described as ‘long sticks tipped 
with iron, was disbanded and broken. But the 





men, whose hearts had been bent upon sharing in 
the fight, took their own measures and their own 
position, and became those irregular troops of the 
country, well remembered in history and tradition as 
the ‘Wild Rapparees.” They harassed many a 
Williamite march, plundered many a Williamite 
camp and store—cutting off videttes and outposts— 
slaughtering stragglers—and using their skeins and 
rapparees, sometimes in fair and gallant fight, some- 
times staining them with cold and brutal crime. 
James lost them as regular forces, but he did not 
relieve the country from their burden, for they 
quartered themselves upon friends and enemies, and 
made a terrible name.” 

In the later edition of his collected works, 
Sir Walter Scott has candidly observed, that 
much of the success of his ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border’ might be attributed to the fact 
that natural antipathies between England and 
Scotland had been smoothed down. If his 
work had appeared in the days of Wilkes, 
Churchill, and Lord Bute, it might, perhaps, 
not have had a fair hearing. To some extent 
polemical feelings still interfere with the due 
appreciation of the rich mine of history that 
remains for working out in the Irish soil. 

Only two parts—120 pages—of the present 
history have been yet published. It is well 
that all sides of the ‘‘ Williamite Wars” in Ire- 
land should be heard; but the author of this work 
should search for more original matter. Skilful 
presentation of what has been long known is 
not enough to support claims as an historiar. 
There must be decisive clearings-up of doubts, 
and detailed elucidation of ambiguous passages, 
along with some originality of materials. These 
are wanted in the present history, but it is able 
(though one-sided) as far asithas gone. Without 
accepting his conclusions, we can feel interest 
in the author’s narrative; and amidst the pre- 
sence of many insular. prejudices, we can recog- 
nize abilities superior to many of his predecessors 
in the same field, though excelled by some of 
them in minuteness of information. It is still 
open to himself to supply some of the wants in 
his performance. The engravings which ac- 
company the work are of a very inferior class 
of Art, and ought to be omitted. 





The Mystic; and other Poems. By Philip 
James Bailey. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue intellectual progress of the author of 
‘Festus’ is a subject of curious interest. The 
fifth edition of that poem—which now lies upon 
our table—testifies that real poetical power, 
however obscured by defects of diction, and 
even by an infinity of grotesque and perplexing 
oddities, can yet find its way to the popular 
heart. Still no one can read ‘ Festus,’ or indeed 
any of Mr. Bailey’s poems, without feeling an 
ardent longing that a poetical faculty so un- 
questionable could be emancipated from the 
beggarly withes and bands which bind it down 
to earth. Delighted as we are with occasional 
passages of obvious and simple beauty, we are 
far more frequently grieved by incongruities 
and affectations; and the latter are all the more 
offensive because there runs throughout Mr. 
Bailey’s poetry a religious creed so solemn and 
so beautiful that every one must be pained to 
find it in such mean alliance. His ‘ Angel of the 
World’ was in this respect but little improve- 
ment upon ‘Festus’;—‘ The Mystic’ shows, we 
fear, that Mr. Bailey’s defects are becoming 
confirmed by time. But he shall speak for him- 
self. ‘The Mystic’ opens thus:— 


Who holds not life more yearful than the hours 

Since first into this world he wept his way, 

Erreth much, may be. Called of God, man’s soul 

In patriarchal periods, cometlike, 

Ranges perchance all spheres successive ; and in each, 
With nobler powers endowed and senses new, 

Set season bideth. So with him, it seemed 

Of whom I speak, the initiate of the light, 

The adopted of the water and the sun. 
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Time's sand-dry streamlet through its glassy straits 
Flowed ceaseless ; and he lived a threefold life 
Through all the ages ; yea, seven times his soul 
Commingling, leavened with its light the world. 
First in the feasts of life, and the sun’s son, 
‘Through all God’s homely universe he roamed 
Lordly, and spake to earth the lore of stars, 
The mother-tongue of Heaven our Fatherland. 
Born to instate mankind in veriest truths, 

By nature symbolled in gem, bloom, and wing ; 
To give to all the hope of bliss reserved, 

And ultimate certainty of angelhood, 

He, like a river which through gulleys, rocks, 
And deserts runs its purifying race 

To Ocean’s thrice regenerative depths, 

Chose thorough all probations his own path, 
And voluntary trode the downward way ; 

For they whose eyen by spiritjire are purged 
Move ever up the reascent to light, 

On a celestial gradient, paved with wings ; 
Disrobed him of all privilege, and alone 
Suffered the dignities yearned for by the mass 

But that he might ennoble servitude. 

The spiritual history of this mysterious being 
—in whom, if we catch the occult meaning, is 
symbolized a divinely-instructed soul— forms 
the subject of the poem. In all the range of 
thought a theme more dangerous could not 
have been selected by a poet, who finds depth 
and grandeur in the vague and the mysterious, 
and whose daring Muse for ever loves to roam 
on heights which are far beyond all ordinary 
mortal ken. 

Successive spiritual births and mortal lives, 
all tending upwards to that communion with 
‘the universal life’”’ which forms, according to 
Mr. Bailey’s creed, the ultimate destiny of all 
mankind,—these constitute what may be called 
the action of ‘The Mystic.’ To follow the 
poet's course in an analyzation of his poem is 
beyond our power, but we will extract a few of. 
his descriptive passages. The following de- 
scribes the gifts heaped on the favoured child of 
heaven at one of his spiritual births:— 


He at his birth the starry stamps received, 
For every limb held commune with its god, 





P y gifts plenipotent ; 

The moon dispensed him riches, and the sun 
Mind-wealth, that so before his dazéd eyne 
“The splendid spectrum of immortal fame 
Perpetual danced ; soul-compulsory power, 

The god of psychopompous function, round 
‘Circling the sun with fourfold force ; love’s star 
The joys that come with beauteous shapes and eyes 
Dewy and blue; courage the god-star red ; 
Supremacy and justice they who held 
Successive, if usurped sway, o’er the skies. 


The form of mysticism which finds delight 
in a religious solitariness—“ attached to things 
divine alone,”—is thus described.— 


He, lion-like within the desert, dwelled 

From men apart, and so, intact of soul, 

In heart ascetic, continent in thought, 

The intelligible luxuries of life 

Shunned ; to a boundless level planed his soul ; 
Fasted on fruits; and out of writhen frond, 

Or flowery chalice, quaffed the fountain free. 


By virtue of which liberated state, 

Lofty and passionless as date-palm’s bride, 
High on the upmost summits of his soul— 
‘Wrought of the elemental light of heaven, 
And pure and plastic flame that soul could shew, 
Whose nature, like the perfume of a flower 
Enriched with aromatic sun-dust, charms 

All, and with all ingratiates itself, 

Sat dazzling purity ; for loftiest things, 
Snow-like, are purest. As in mountain morns 
Expectant air the sun-birth, so his soul 

‘Her God into its supra-natural depths 
Accepted brightly and sublimely. Vowed 

To mystic visions of supernal things ; 

Daily endowed with spheres and astral thrones, 
His, by preémptive right, throughout all time; 
Immerged in his own essence, clarified 

From all those rude propensities which rule 
Man’s heart, a tyrant mob, and, venal, sell 

All virtues, aye the crown of life to what 
Passion soe’er prepotent, worst deludes 

Or deftliest flatters, he, death-calm, beheld, 

As though through glass of some far sighting tube, 
“The restful future ; and, consummed in bliss, 
In vital and ztherial thought abstract, 

The depths of Deity and heights of heaven. 


Again, “ witting right well what ’t was to fall 
from Heaven,” he goes in search of the means 
whereby ‘he might win back the death-lost 
birthright of the skies.” His course is thus 
described :— 

Plunged in primeval darkness he began, 


He was advised and aided. The vast sea 
Absolved him of all soil of sin; the earth 
Embraced him asa child in her dark breast, 
And of her life the active passion taught ; 
Fire lent him torches kindled at the shrine 
Of some volcano’s mighty altar, reared 

By mightier nature to the almighty sire, 
That he might light the holy to their end. 


Air gave him access to the gods, and made 
Her boundless reaches, rich with ore of light, 
Common to man and all divinities; 

The ztherial fields of fire impalpable, 

Where the pro-kosmial forms of thought abide, 
Divine, of God projected, won his soul, 

With pure ingenerate beauty, to explore 
Mind’s genial mysteries ; their true life alone. 


But though all helped him none could satisfy : 
The course and destiny of that he sought 

Was from him hid in Hades. Many a rite 
Mysterious, secret, sacred, night and day, 

With numbers, with a winnowed few, alone, 

Yea sole, at last, he pressed through, till to him 
The sun and moon, the glorious twins of light, 
Gou’s golden seal, God's silver seal, grew dim 

To the self-luminous truth in Hadean halls 
Which shining shewed the soul, whose fate he urged, 
The bride-queen of the God that sought her love, 
And dowered her with Elysium’s diadem. 


His guest brings him into the very presence 
of Divinity—the centre and source of the uni- 
verse. The results are thus described :— 


Rapt to the breast of fontal Deity 

Divine embraces there received he, both 
Adoring and adored, by gods themselves 
Worshipped and men, he moved felicitous ; 
The radiant serpent nestling in his breast 
And twining round his waist, caducean. 
Regenerate, and divergent weal and bale, 
Bound to the sovran sceptre still of power, 

In the necessitous knot of life and love 

Assigning, godlike to the universe, 

Consociate of divinity, he viewed, 

With starry and all sympathizing eye, 

The sublunary realms of deathly life ; 

Felt the assimilant influences of heaven 

Flash through his soul with lightning joy, and meet 
Reply in earth-born fulminations made ; 

Saw the precontinence of the whole by God 

Within Himself, and ebb of Being’s sea. 


Blessed with all visions holy and divine, 
Communion holding only with the wise, 
Silent in light (the radiant lizard loves 

And lives in light, himself all constellate) 
With Truth he joyed (as when the moon, disguised 
Like naked nymph, her limbs of light revealed 
To him, enamoured, on the Latmian hill, 
Whose touch was inspiration, whose embrace 
Deific, seemed absorption into heaven ;) 
Abstinent of all matter, every cause 

Of mental perturbation, base desire, 
Eradicate and razed, the lunar ark 

Of pure regeneration awed he viewed ; 

Beheld the eternal husbandman of heaven, 
Who sowed with star-seed ali the wilds of space. 
Scattering the worlds broad-cast upon his way; 
And to that tilth celestial set his hand. 


Returning again to earth by another birth,— 
Reside 
The stream that through the midst the beauteous isle 
Disparts, tree hid, tree hight (where haply once 
The tyrant lion of some cavernous land 
To lesser brutes his deathful law dispensed ; 
Or with the jungle monarch, ivory-tusked 
Held thunderous parley by the tidal swamp), 
Or where the wave, prophetic and divine 
From Bala pours; or on the far off coasts 
Of sacred isle, where lunar mysteries 
Are solemnized, as erst, and consummate; 
Or, mid rude dwellings, once the abode of gods 
Of hostile faiths, he lowly dwelled, and learned 
On his cold knee, before white-bearded Eld, 
From Truth’s pale lips her everlasting lay, 
And deepest, pithiest lore. For thrice nine years, 
Through fits of silence, loneness, fasting, toil, 
He fought the foe of spirit and subdued. 
The thrice thinned juices of the all-healing plant, 
With moon-dews mingled and eye-brightening charms 
The unseen to see, himself invisible; 
Honey, and berries red of the eérie wood, 
Oakcorns and apples, roots and wheaten cates, 
His fare and bever formed for twice an age, 
With amber flowing mead at moonéd feasts. 


The end of all his study and knowledge being, 
that— 


Thence 


The soul regenerate hies to God; 
And as in radical union with the point 
Infinite, both in greatness, place and power, 
Lives with the maker and the all-made in love. 

These extracts exhibit at one view Mr. Bailey’s 
obvious defects and beauties. Interpolated paren- 
thetical passages create an obscurity which the 
most skilful reader of the symbolical can scarcely 
overcome; whilst words, both old and new, em- 
ployed in peculiar and unusual senses, add to 





m the first breathings of the universe, 
His godlike quest. By all the elements 





knowledging the energy and earnestness of his 
expression and the poetical beauty of occa- 
sional lines and passages. We will extract a 
few examples. 


The concert of natural sounds.— 
Around him lay the great concerted whole ; 
The moaning winds and cadent waters, fire 
Aspirant, sea bass-toned and reboant earth ; 
For only man’s crude ear of discord dreams, 
Jarring the orbéd harmonies of heaven. 


The power of prayer.— 

He to the dimly gleaming shadows taught 

A prayer would wring them entrance into bliss, 

Like to the magic horn, in faerie halls, 

Of blast resistless ; thrice blown, every gate 

Of every palace opens like a flower: 

The odorous home of lightness, coo)ness, warmth. 

The superiority of spiritual to earthly plea- 
sure.— 

The spirit, 

Inured to meditate alone on God, 

Pleasure no more can please, finds scant delight 

In fragrant fields, grows discontent with heaven ; 

Yea, in pure wantonness with terror, tears 

The masque material from Time’s phantom face. 

Traces of the divine are still to be found in 

every man.— 

And as earth’s thousand seas, streams, lakelets, pools 

Their separate image of the star of noon 

Hold, though he be but one, so every soul 

Its semblance of the One Divine retains 

Which all illumines, sweetens all. 
Comparison of nymphs to water-lilies.— 

And now his limbs imbathed 

Amid immortal nymphs, serenely pure, 

Like living lilies floating on the tide, 

In love with their own shadows, as they lay 

Beneath the cooling moon. 

Temporal character of Sin and Evil.— 
All soul-sin seems a missing of the mark 
Besutinns from imperfect force or aim. 

* * * 


For evil is temporal only, nor can be 
In the divine external. 
The book of Nature is the book of God, and 
is gradually developed at his pleasure.— 
The book of nature He himself hath writ 
God still delights to read, and star by star 
Unfolds the volume of the universe 
Fate-clasped ; in time and order by Him fixed. 
Harmonious combination of sweet sounds.— 
Interpendent harmonies of song, 
Gentle and fine as the concurrent curve, 

Perpetual, in the orbits of twin stars. 

Influence of the cares of life.— 

Like Mekkah’s milky stone, which wastes away 

Beneath the kiss of worshippers, so life 

Darkens and wanes beneath its crowd of cares; 

While Time’s last sands silt up the streams of soul, 

Less, gradually decreasing, less and less, 

And the conclusion of the whole is, that— 
Even as darkness, self impregned, brings forth 
Creative light, and silence, speech ; so beams, 
Known through all ages, hope and help of man, 
One God omnific, sole, original, 

Wise wonder-working wielder of the whole, 
Infinite, inconceivable, immense, 

The midst without beginning, and the first 
From the beginning, and of all Being last. 

The other poems included in this volume are, 
‘A Spiritual Legend,—in which the world is 
supposed to have been formed by angels under 
Divine permission, and the process of its gradual 
construction is minutely detailed,—and ‘A Fairy 
Tale,’ in which a girl passes a hundred years 
amongst the fairies, and then returns—uncon- 
scious that she is aged and wrinkled—to her 
native place, with results similar to those which 
befell Rip van Winkle. The former of these 
two poems displays Mr. Bailey’s knowledge of 
natural objects—of which it is little more than 
a poetical catalogue ;—the latter is simple and 
pretty, but is not of a character to impress any 
one with the real nature of his genius. 





My Exile in Siberia. By Alexander Herzen. 
2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

Alexander Herzen is already known to our 

readers. In January last [ante, p. 7] we trans- 

lated several passages from his Memoirs,—and 

noticed the printing-press he had established in 

Regent’s Square. This circumstance, in addi- 


the difficulty ;—and yet no one can read this or | tion to the criticism of a French contemporary, 
any other of Mr. Bailey's poems, without ac- | has induced him to appeal, in an English trans- 
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lation, to a larger public. Years ago, he learned 
the French and German languages that he 
might put himself en rapport with liberal think- 
ers of the French and German nations; he is 
now able, at least, to read English, but- con- 
tinues to publish Russian tracts, not for his 
exiled countrymen alone,—for sheets from the 
press in Regent’s Square find their way even 
through the political quarantine of the Russian 
empire, and circulate widely amongst its cities 
and villages. Thus, M. Herzen is doing 
a good work,—pouring the intellectual life of 
the West into the cold and rigid frame of the 
Northern despotism. 

These memoirs of his double exile abound in 
what may be termed the romance of political 
life,—for in politics a career of patriotism is 
the only conceivable romance. M. Herzen, be- 
longing to an honourable family, was barely 
twenty-one years old when he had numerous 
admirers, and as many enemies, his enemies 
including the Czar, whose hatreds radiate 
through the whole official class, and his ad- 
mirers numbering those who were attracted by 
a high spirit and the signs of a pure ambition. 
At that age he was proscribed, and conse- 
quently prohibited from attaching his name to 
any work. This was to him an indifferent point. 
Translating “Alexander” into Turkish, he styled 
himself ‘‘ Iskander,”” and was not known the 
less. To “Iskander” is ascribed the merit of 
having stimulated with new impulse the poli- 
tical aspirations of the educated classes in 
Russia. His doctrines, long working in the 
society of St. Petersburgh and Moscow, became 
a part of the public sentiment,—the more so 
because their author was persecuted, banished, 
and driven at length to seek the unconsoled 
independence of a refugee. Russia is not the 
dead mass described by superficial or immo- 
derate writers, — not the hopeless chaos of 
Tschaadajeff, ‘with an empty past, an insup- 
portable present, and no future.” 

The police, breaking into the circle of 
Herzen’s friends in the spring of 1834, warned 
him that the spy system was only too perfectly 
organized in the ancient capital of all the 
Russias. Three months afterwards, in the dead 
of the night, he awoke to find his father’s house 
guarded by soldiers, while an officer in the saloon 
desired him to dress, and drive with him “to 
the nearest police-office.”” His mother swooning 
to the floor,—the servants kneeling around and 
kissing his hands,—the tall soldier, wrapped in 
a cloak, waiting to lead him away, upon a 
nameless charge, to an unknown destination,— 
it seemed as though he were going to his fune- 
ral or to the scaffold. He was hurried into the 
street.— 

“¢ Will you now allow me to go home?’ asked a 
man with a beard, who sat before the door,.—‘ Go !” 
answered Miiller.—‘ Who is that man?’ I asked, as 
I stepped into the carriage. —‘ That is the juryman; 
you know that unless he is present, the police cannot 
enter a house.’” 

For several months Herzen remained in 
prison, passed from cell to cell, frequently 
examined by the superior, and cheated by the 
ipferior, police,—horrified at their brutal treat- 
ment of men and women not yet condemned,— 
and finally sentenced to exile, during the 
supreme pleasure, in Perm, on the borders of 
Siberia. His guards occasionally interested 
him with stories of their career. One, to gratify 
a jealous officer, had waylaid a beautiful Mol- 
davian girl upon a bridge, seized her, bound 
her in a sack, and cast her into ariver. An- 
other had been shamed out of his duty. 
Engaged to arrest a Polish proprietor, he had 
searched his house—which bore traces of recent 
occupation—from base to roof, but in vain.— 


“ The officer Ict both the gendarmes down stairs, 





and went once more to the very top of the house. 
He searched most carefully, and found, at last, a 
small door which led to a store-room ; the door was 
locked from within ; the officer pushed it with his 
foot, it gave way, and a tall and beautiful woman 
stood before him. She pointed silently to a man 
who held a girl of about twelve years of age, nearly 
insensible in his arms. It was the man they sought 
for and his family. The officer was confused. The 
noble-looking woman observed this, and said :—* Can 
you be cruel enough to ruin them ?*—He stammered 
some excuses, uttered some of the commonplace 
phrases about duty and unconditional obedience, and 
at last quite in despair, seeing that his words had not 
the least effect, said:—‘ What shall I do ?—The 
lady looked proudly at him and answered, pointing 
to the door:—‘Go down, and say that nobody is 
here.’-—‘ I don’t know what became of me, and how 
it happened,’ continued the officer, ‘ but I went down, 
and left the house with my soldiers; two hours later 
we were searching most zealously for the proprietor 
of the estate at another place. He is said to have 
afterwards escaped, and crossed the frontier.’ ” 

At his place of banishment, Herzen was to be 
‘‘ admitted into the service of the State, under 
the surveillance of the local magistrate.” On 
the way, several adventures befell him,—the 
most notable being a perilous raft voyage on 
the Volga. Perm, however, did not fulfil the 
ideal of Siberian desolation. Its governor 
was an amiable man; and the exile, who 
had suffered half-a-year’s captivity, somewhat 
enjoyed his discretionary rambles, and his 
introduction to practical life in this solitude 
near the Ural range. All at once, however, he 
was transferred to Wiatka, beyond a wild region, 
roamed over by Woteks, Mordwines, and Tsche- 
remisse tribes. Here the governor was not so 
prepossessing as at Perm.— 

“* He was not very tall, but broad-shouldered, and 
his head was fitted on his shoulders like a bull-dog’s. 
His projecting cheek-bones completed the likeness 
to the dog. His hyzna-like smile, his withered face, 
with a licentious expression, his small, piercing grey 
eyes, a few upstanding hairs, all this united, made an 
inexpressibly disgusting impression.” 

Entering the penal “service of the state’’ in 
the heaven forgotten town of Wiatka, Herzen 
was at the mercy of a “doctor,” whose least 
word would have sufficed to transport him to 
the most desolate interior station. It was this 
man who had sent Prince Dolgorukoff from 
Perm to Werchoturye. Prince Dolgorukoff was 
an individual who mistook brutality for humour, 
and had in succession been expelled from 
society in Paris, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and 
even from the resort of offenders at Perm. He 
journeyed to his expiatory residence in two 
carriages—himself and his dog in one, his cook 
and parrots in another. His first adventure 
was with a lady, whom he flogged with a whip, 
and his last the dénotiment of a dinner, at which 
he served up a Danish dog in a pie. Perm re- 
sembled for many daysa shipful of green sailors. 
On the road to his new destination he contrived 
so to alter the account-books of the postmasters 
that some of them went nearly mad. He was 
imitated by Tolstoi, a merchant, who, to dis- 
play his marksmanship, once put his wife on a 
table, in a crowded room, and shot at the heels 
of her shoes, 

The “ office” at Wiatka was worse than 
the damp, dismal, comfortless prison at Mos- 
cow. Its moral atmosphere was more in- 
tolerable to Herzen than the .vermin of a 
monastic cell. However, by turning his atten- 
tion outwards, he found many interesting sub- 
jects of study in the condition of the country, 
the character of its inhabitants, of the Russian 
officials, of the exiles—the Poles especially, 
though with them he was forbidden to con- 
verse. This portion of his memoirs is pecu- 
liarly original, and has avalue beyond that of a 
merely picturesque narrative. While at Wiatka 





the hereditary Grand Duke—the present Czar 
—arrived on a visit of inspection, and Herzen 
acted as his guide.— 

‘The features of the Grand Duke had not the 
expression of that narrow-minded severity, of that 
cold and uncharitable cruelty, which prevails in his 
father’s face ; they seemed rather to announce kind- 
ness and indolence. He wasabout twenty years old, 
and a tendency to corpulence was already visible. 
The few words he addressed to me were civil, and 
spoken with a voice that had neither the hoarse 
broken tone of his uncle Constantine’s address, nor 
betrayed his father’s favourite custom of intimidating 
the listener from the beginning.” 

The Russian government, since Herzen’s 
self-willed exile in Western Europe, has been 
lavish of artifices to allure back within the iron 
frontiers of the Empire the young man whose 
conversation pleased the Grand Duke on that 
occasion. As a reward he was transferred to 
Wladimir, seven hundred versts nearer home. 
But we must not lose an anecdote told by the 
way.— 

“In one of the small places through which the 
Grand Duke passed, there was a luncheon prepared, 
after the exhibition. The Grand Duke ate nothing 
except a peach, the kernel of which he threw away 
through the window. Thereupon, the tall figure of 
a young official, known as a drunkard, and even now 
quite animated by spirits, stepped forward from the 
crowd, approached the window with a solemn step, 
took up the kernel, and put it in his pocket. After 
the luncheon, he approached one of the first ladies, 
and presented her with the kernel gnawed by his 
Imperial Highness. The lady is delighted. There- 
upon he goes to a second, and a third, all are de- 
lighted. The official had bought five peaches, taken 
out the kernels, and thus rendered six ladies happy.” 

In 1839, after five years of banishment, 
Herzen was permitted to reside at St. Peters- 
burgh, being warned, however, not to speak 
confidentially to any man, from a cab-driver to 
a “friend.” He was struck immediately by 
the formal aspect of the capital,—of its society 
in particular.— 

“Tn no place is fashion so observed as in St. Peters- 
burgh; this shows how unripe our development is; 
our way of dressing is foreign to us. In Europe 
people merely dress, we always are in costume, and, 
therefore, we are afraid of the sleeves being too large, 
or the collar being too narrow. In Paris, people 
fear nothing but being dressed without taste; in 
London, they fear nothing but catching a cold; in 
Italy, everybody goes as he likes. But was one to 
exhibit the lions of the Newsky promenade at 
St. Petersburgh, those battalions all alike in their fast 
buttoned coats, an Englishman would believe them 
to be a division of policemen.” 

At St. Petersburgh, after a brief interlude of 
peace, he was again, one winter’s morning, 
visited by an officer of police. That functionary 
“invited” him to the Imperial Chancery, “‘ ac- 
companied” him in his sledge; and brought 
him face to face with the Chief Commissary—a 
potentate of the domestic army with which the 
Czar constrains his children to loyalty and love. 
‘You profit badly by the Imperial favour,” he 
said. ‘It seems that you depend upon once 
more going to Wiatka,” and Herzen went, not 
to Wiatka, but to Novgorod. His offence had 
been this :—a policeman had murdered a citizen 
near one of the Neva bridges. Herzen heard 
of the incident, which became a general topic, 
and repeated it, with observations on the 
assassin’s act. His criticisms were construed 
into “an inclination to blame government,” 
and he trod a second time the path of the exile. 
Throughout his career, however, he observed 
that class distinctions prevail so far in the 
policy of the Empire, that men of birth and 
education are free in general from the revolting 
violence practised on serfs.— 

“Entire martyrologies of the most frightful crimes 
are buried in the ante-rooms, the maid servants’ 
chambers, the villages, and the chambers of torture of 
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the police; recollections of them ferment in many 

hearts, ripening through many generations for a 

bloody hopeless revenge, which would have been easy 

to prevent, but which it will be impossible to sup- 
ress.” 

It would appear that strong as is the Imperial 
appetite for flattery, the professors of Moscow 
surpass even the limits of the censor’s creed :— 

“A Professor at Moscow, seeing the thousands of 
idlers who gathered to witness the arrival of Nicholas 
at Moscow, -wrote:—‘I am certain one sign of the 
Emperor's hand would be sufficient to make all these 
thousands throw themselves with pleasure into the | 
river.” This seemed too much even for Count Stro- 
gonoff, and he effaced the passage. I know this 
anecdote from’ Count Strogonoff himself.” 

Occasionally, the sentiment of the populace 
is too powerful to be immediately stifled :— 

‘‘T was at the first representation of ‘ Lepounoft,’ 
at Moscow. When Lepounof lifts the sleeves of his 
shirt, and says something like ‘I will wash myself ! 
to-day in the blood of the Poles,’ a half-suppressed | 
groan was heard from the pit ; even the gendarmes, | 
the officers of the police, and those others, who, by a | 
strange chance, always occupy the same places, the | 
numbers of which are always effaced or illegible, | 
dared not to applaud.” 

Referring to that great conspiracy which, a 
quarter of a century ago, proved that Russian 
absolutism is undermined by liberal ideas, M. | 
Herzen writes :— 

“ After that gigantic conspiracy, which included | 
all that was beautiful, youthful, strong and distin- | 
guished by talent, courage, and birth in Russia, all 
the later attempts at secret associations have been 
unsuccessful, as they were limited to smaller circles, 
and dissolved before they could make any demon- 
stration. Internal intellectual activity absorbed the 
direct political one. However, at the sight of all 
these persecutions and measures of government, at 
the sight of those thousands of Poles who wander to 
Siberia, at the sight of serfdom, and of the soldiers 
who are flogged to death—it cannot fail that, espe- 
cially among the youthful population, attempts are 
made to form new associations, new conspiracies, In 
consequence of this, new banishments to Siberia, the 
regiments, and to the Caucasus periodically occur.” 

From these peculiar and admirable memoirs 
the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian 
political society. M. Herzen’s narrative, ably 
and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly 
authentic, is, indeed, superior in interest to 
nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia. 





| 


j 
| 





History of my Life—[ Histoire, §c.]. 
George Sand. Feuilleton of La Presse. 
Tue last words in our late notice of Madame 
Dudevant’s ‘History’ will have already ap- 
prised the reader of the spirit in which her Fecol- 
lections of Chopin are written. Magnanimity on 
the surface covers a depth of mournful bitter- 
ness so slightly as to cause doubts whether the 
Lady does in reality wish to make the best of 
her artistic friend, or writes to draw interest on 
herself as a wronged, faithful, forgiving woman. 
The excitement and importance of being nursing 
mother and intimate counsellor to one of the 
most fastidious men of genius that ever lived 
are gone by; but credit and glory of a rueful 
kind are still to be got out of the friendship. 
‘TI did not seek it,’”-—*‘I bore with long-drawn 
provocation and misconstruction,’—‘‘I quar- 
relled with my sick charge in the hope of disci- 
plining him,”—*“‘I forgive him, who can wound 
me no more, nor reply to what I say and hint,” 
—such is the argument of Madame Dudevant’s 
confessions concerning a passage of her ‘ History’ 
which excited more than ordinary speculation 
and comment in its time, but which was passing 
into 2s Oyrertg had not her strange candour 
dragged it forth again, for the purpose of dis- 
playing it effectively. Her talk is perpetually 
of religion, truth, and duty; but we ti never 
seen forgiving friend more damaging in her dis- 


By 


when writing of her “‘malade ordinaire.”” What 
matter—so that the sublimity and sensibility of 
her own character and emotions are properly 
appreciated ! 

Madame Dudevant had no intention in the 
first instance, she assures us, of being burdened 
with the happiness or unhappiness of Chopin, 
who had been only a passing friend. But on 
her planning that expedition to Majorca, which 
she has so charmingly recorded in print, the 
frail, sensitive Polish pianist entreated to be 
allowed to make one of the party. A winter in 
the South, he then believed, would re-establish 
his health. Full of maternal self-devotion for | 
one whom she considered as a son, Madame | 
Dudevant yielded to the artist’s importunities, 
in defiance of misgivings that the charge she | 
was about to undertake might prove an onerous 
one. Onerous it did prove. Her published | 
book has already told us how great were the | 
difficulties of board and lodging which had to 
be surmounted,—the last being insufficiently 
met by obtaining a place for sojourn in a de- 
serted monastery at Valdemosa. The Lady now 
shows us to what manner of impatient patient 
she had undertaken to minister :— 


The poor great artist [says she] was a detestable 
invalid. What I had feared, but unluckily had not 
feared sufficiently, came to pass. He broke down 
most completely. Though able to endure pain with 
sufficient courage, he could not conquer the restless- 
ness of his imagination. The cloister was for him 
full of terrors and phantoms, even when he was 
tolerably well. He did not tell us this, but left it 
to be guessed. On returning from exploring the | 
ruins with my children, I would find him at ten | 
o’clock in the night pale before his piano, with hag- 
gard eyes and hair onend. It would be some in- 
stants ere he recognized us. Then he would make | 
an effort to laugh, and play us the sublime things 
which he had just composed,—or, to put it better, 
the terrible and lacerating ideas which had laid hold 
of him, as it were, without his knowledge, during the 
hour of solitude, stillness, and terror. It was thus 
and there that he composed the loveliest of those 
short pages modestly entitled*his ‘ Preludes.’ These 
are master-pieces, Many presented the visions of 
departed monks and the sounds of funeral chants, 
which had beset him. Others among them, more 
melancholy and sweet, came to him in some hour of 
sunshine and of health, on the sound of my children’s 
laughter beneath his window, or the far-away tune 
of some guitar, or the song of the birds among the 
moist foliage, or the sight of the small pale roses 
scattered on the snow. 

This leads to a criticism on Chopin as a 
creative musician not to be passed over.— 


The genius of Chopin is the most profound one, 
and the fullest of sentiment and emotion, which has 
existed. He has made a single instrument speak 
the language of the Infinite ; he has been often able 
to comprise, within ten lines which a very infant 
could play, poems immense in their elevation, dramas 
of an energy which is unequalled. He never stood 
in need of great material means to reveal the secret 
of his genius. He required neither saxophones nor 
ophicleides to fill the soul with terror, — neither 
church-organs nor human voices to animate it with | 
faith and enthusiasm. He has not been, he is not | 
yet, comprehended by the multitude. There must | 
be great progress in taste for and intelligence of his | 
art, if his works are to beeome popular. ‘The day | 
will arrive when his music will be scored for an 
orchestra without any change from his pianoforte 
score; and all the world will then know that his 
genius, which is as vast, as complete, as learned as 
that of the great masters to which it assimilates, re- 
tained an individuality still more exquisite than that 
of Sebastian Bach, still more puissant than that of 
Beethoven, still more dramatic than that of Weber. 
Chopin is all the three together, and himself besides : 
that is to say, he is more free in his taste, more 
austere in his grandeur, more poignant in his grief, 
than they. Mozart alone is superior to him, because 
Mozart possessed a larger degree of the calm of 














closures than the Author of ‘ Lucrezia Floriani’ 


| enough. 





health, consequent on the plenitude of life. 


The above would be a splendid panegyric, 
indeed, did fact and reason support it. Ere 
offering a word.or two of qualification, let us 
paraphrase a subsequent passage, which is in- 
structive, though not in the sense intended by 
Madame Dudevant.— 





Chopin's creations were spontaneous, miraculous. 
He found his idea without searching ; it came to 
his piano at once—complete, sublime; it sang to him 
while he was on his walk, and he was impatient till 
he could make it be heard by means of his instrument. 
But then began the most cruel labour which I ever 
witnessed. This was a series of efforts, irresolutions, 
impatiences, to recover certain details of the theme 
as he had heard it. That which he had conceived as 
an entire whole he would analyze too curiously when 
he attempted to write it down; and his regret not to 
be able to find it sufficiently perfect to please him, 
threw him into a sort of despair. He would shut 
himself up in his room for whole days, weeping, 
walking to and fro, tearing up his pens, trying and 
changing a single bar one hundred times—now 
writing, now blotting out,—and beginning again on 
the morrow, with a minute and desperate patience. 
He would pass six weeks over a page, to end by 
writing it down just as he had noted it in the first 
instance. j 


The above statement must be read through a 
diminishing glass; but whenit iscleared of hyper- 
bole and exaggeration, it may be resorted to by 
way of explanation, text, and comment on works 
for which such a splendour of composite ex- 
cellence is claimed. We appreciate the gran- 
deur of Chopin’s ideas, displayed, especially, in 
certain of his Polonoises, for the rendering of 
which the most stately of pianists is not stately 
We delight in the fantastic, delicate, 
and pensive elegance of his Notturni, his Bal- 
lades, his Preludes and Studies. For cha- 
racter and colour, what can exceed his Ma- 
zurkas ?—But as a composer, to set Chopin 
above Bach and Beethoven, to declare that he 
is more dramatic than Weber, is to deliver an 
overstrained compliment, in terms outrageous 
enough to make us question the knowledge 
or the sincerity of the writer. Surely, by the 
scale of their compositions we class the great 
artists. A fugue of Bach, a Sonata of Beethoven, 
live in part by the amplitude and the originality 
of their structure as well as by the happy first 
thoughts on which they are based. Now, there 
is no work of any length by Chopin calling for 
structural nerve and solidity, in which weakness 
and want of resource are not discernible; and a 
perpetual appeal to expedients of concealment, 
not of continuation. Even in those smaller 
and more perfect compositions, the style of 
which is Chopin’s own, and the imaginings of 
which establish him as one of the imaginative 
poets of Art, there is mostly some crudity to 
be escaped from, covered up, or evaded, by the 
adroit player, which need not have been there, 
and which can only, we conceive, have been 
allowed to intrude because of the imperfect 
scientific training of the composer. It is true 
that the salon atmosphere of Paris, which Cho- 
pin delighted to breathe, had in it something 
morbid and delusive, calculated to tempt the 
most soberly-taught of artists into mysticism 
and eccentricity—into trying to make of music 
something more and something less than music 
should be; but we fancy that the flagrant impu- 
rities of Chopin’s writing may, in part, be re- 
ferred to the same source as the want of sus- 
taining power to which we have adverted; and 
that the throes, and spasms, and vacillations to 
which Madame Dudevant refers may be ascribed 
as much to incompleteness as to fastidiousness. 
In another point of view we find the Lady’s 

anegyric lacking proportion and discernment. 

hough Chopin never wrote without a musical 
ti which tempted him to write, he seldom 
put pen to paper without a perpetual refer- 
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ence to the coquetries and technicalities of 
his instrument, and to the novelties which he 
conceived himself to have discovered. Bach’s 
fugues and Beethoven’s Sonatas are pure music, 
—Chopin’s compositions are individual and fas- 
cinating pianoforte music. The distinction is 
that which exists between universal and special 
poetry. Our assertion may be proved by the 
fact, that Chopin’s music can never be played 
with due taste, relish and effect by any one whe 
never heard Chopin play, or who is not ac- 
uainted with his humours and principles of 
ngering. These, as we have heard them ex- 
plained and illustrated by himself, were inge- 
nious, but entirely at variance with all the ac- 
cepted forms and purposes by which the hand is 
trained for keyed instruments. Whereas every 
other teacher has aimed at equalizing the power 
of the fingers (by Nature created so unequal 
in force and readiness), Chopin’s fancy was to 
produce effects undreamed of in their delicacy and 
variety. He wished to humour Nature,—to give 
each finger its own function—its own voice (if 
we may speak fantastically), its own privileges. 
Hence came licences, exactions, quaintnesses, 
audacities in his practice, which it is indispen- 
sable should be applied to his music if its true 
meaning is to be rendered. Hence to players 
having hands unlike his own, who cannot in- 
dulge in the slidings and extensions he called 
for, by reason of the stiffness and shortness of 
their fingers, Chopin’s freaks and delicacies, 
and the wayward expression of his expressive 
music, are inaccessible. By this, we place a 
limit to his greatness, which distinguishes it 
from the greatness of such musical thinkers as 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. 

Let us return from the music to the man, 
for whom Madame Dudevant ‘‘ confesses,”’ with 
her usual expansive and one-sided candour. 
She has been accused by report, she says, of 
putting the sick-bodied and sick-minded artist 
into a novel, and of having shadowed forth the 
story of their friendship in her ‘ Lucrezia Flo- 
riani,’'—a tale of a noble-hearted woman killed 
slowly by the pin-point jealousies and provoca- 
tions of a fastidious lover. But she did not 
mean Prince Karol to resemble Chopin. The 
following is what she does mean,—and as a 
portrait it is curious, if not altogether exact.— 

I recollect (says she in the last chapter of her 
History) a day when, revolted by injustices without 
name, which in my private life assailed me at once 
from many different sides, I retired to weep in the 
little plantation of my garden at Nchant, on the very 
spot where, long ago, my mother and I had made 
our pretty rock-work :—I was then forty; and though 
liable to terrible headaches, I felt myself physically 
much stronger than I had been in my youth. The 
fancy seized me, in the midst of I know not what 
dark ideas, to raise a heavy stone,—possibly one of 
the very stones which I had seen brought hither by 
my strong and young mother. I lifted it without 
effort ;—I let it fall with despair, saying to myself 
“Ah Heaven! I have, perhaps, still forty years 
of life before me.” The dread of life, the thirst 
for repose, against which I had so long combatted, 
came back to me this time in the most terrible 
manner conceivable. I sate down upon the stone, 
and let my distress find utterance in floods of tears. 
But a great revolution was to be wrought in me. 
To those two hours of utter desolation succeeded 
two or three hours of meditation and self-composing, 
the remembrance of which has remained with me, 
firm and clear—as a decisive period in my life. 

Then follow eloquent paragraphs concerning 
resignation, self-sacrifice, sense of duty, and the 
balm which unselfishness brings with it :—after- 
wards, the historian returns to one of her main 
household trials.— 

Among all the bitterness which I had, not so much 
to endure as to overcome, the suffering of my malade 
ordinaire was not the smallest one. Chopin always 
longed to be at Nohant, yet never endured being 








there. He was par excellence the man of the world 
—not the world of rank, station, and numbers, but 
the intimate and choice world. He was the man of 
the circle of twenty persons,—of the hour when the 
crowd is gone, and when the friends of the house press 
round the artist, and with their amiable importunities 
draw from him the purest of his inspirations. It was 
on such occasions only that he gave out all his 
genius, all his talent. It was then that, after having 
plunged his audience into profound reverie or pain- 
ful sadness (for his music, especially when he im- 
provised, would fill the soul with cruel discourage- 
ment), suddenly, as if to destroy all impression and 
recollection of sorrow in his listeners as in himself, 
he would stealthily turn to a mirror, arrange his hair 
and his cravat, and transform himself into a phleg- 
matic Englishman, into an impertinent old man, 
into a sentimental and ridiculous Englishwoman, 
into a sordid Jew. The type was always a sad one, 
however comical it might be, and so perfectly felt, 
and so delicately rendered, that one was never weary 
of admiring him. All these sublime, charming, or 
bizarre things, which he drew from his own store, 
made him the life of the choicest society, and he was 
literally fought for. His noble character, his well- 
placed pride (enemy to all bad taste and insolent 
pretension), the certainty in all intercourse with him, 
and the exquisite delicacy of his savoir vivre, made 
him a friend as serious as he was agreeable. To tear 
Chopin away from such spoiling influences, to asso- 
ciate in a scheme of life, simple, uniform, and con- 
stantly studious, one who had been brought up on 
the knees of princesses, would have been to deprive 
him of all that made him live. His was a factitious 
life, it is true,—for, like a woman who paints, on 
returning home, he laid aside his vigour and his 
spell of power, and had to pass the night in sleepless- 
ness and fever: but it was a life more brief and bril- 
liant than any one of retreat, of restricted intimacies, 
of the uniform circle of a single family, could have 
been. At Paris, he traversed many worlds every day, 
and every night selected some new one of which to 
make himself centre. He had thus some twenty or 
thirty houses, whose inmates he could fascinate and 
charm by his presence. Chopin was not born exclu- 
sive in his affections, he was only so in relation to 
those which he exacted from others,—his soul, im- 
pressible by all that is beautiful,all that is graceful, all 
that is radiant, went forth to others with an unheard- 
of spontaneity and variety. But it drew back as 
sensitively,_an untoward word, an equivocal smile, 
disenchanted him. He would fall passionately in 
love with three women on the same evening, and 


go home alone, thinking of none of the three,— | 


but leaving each convinced that she had been the 
one who had exclusively charmed him. He was 
the same with his friendships :—enthusiastic at first 





| 
| 


becom inward}y fuller of grief than ever. 3 began 
to despait of giving to othcts the happiness which: 
for myself T had renounced,—since 3 had more twa: 


one deep-seated trouble whicl? it) was necessary per~ 


petually to combat. Chopin’s friendship had never 
been for me a refuge against sadness:. He had sor- 
rows enough of his own to enduve.. Mine would 
have overwhelmed him,—hence he had‘ but a vague 
idea, and no understanding whatever, of them. He 
would have regarded everything from a pointof view 

entirely different from mine. My real strength was to 
be looked for in my son, who was of an agé to share 
with me Life's most serious interests, amd who sup- 

ported me with his equability of spirit, his precocious 
reason, and his constant gaiety. * * After the last 
relapses of the invalid, his sombreness of humour 
had become sorely deepened, and Maurice, who-till 

then had loved him tenderly, was suddenly wounded 

by him about a totally worthless matter, when mo one 

expected such a thing. The two made peace the next 

moment, but the grain of sand had fallen into the 

tranquil lake, and presently pebbles began to drop 

in after it one by one.—Chopin was often irritated’ 
without any reason, and sometimes against persoris 
when they were meaning kindly by him. I saw the 

mischief become worse, and spread to my other: 
children ;—seldom to Solange, whom Chopin prefer-- 
red, because she, alone, had never spoiled him, but tw 
Augustine with a fearful bitterness, and to Lambert,, 
who was never able to find out the reason. Augus- 

tine, certainly the most sweet-tempered and inotten- 

sive among us, was in utter dismay. He had been, 

till then, so kind to her!—All, however, was en- 

dured till, at Iast, one day, Maurice, worn out with 

pin-point attacks, talked of withdrawing from the 

scene. That was not—ought not—to be permitted ; 

Chopin could not submit to my intervention, leygiti- 

mate and necessary though it was. He bowed his 

head, and declared that I Ioved him no longer! 

The above passage may range with some of 
the most pathetic and minute explanations in 
the “Confessions” of Jean-Jacques Rousseau : 
but, like them, it appears to us to contain more 
hollow sentiment than deep feeling; to be gra- 
tuitous and ungenerous,—since the grave has 
closed over him whose waywardness has been 
dwelt on that his eulogist’s constancy may be 
appreciated. We have rarely parted from a 
book with a more painful impression than that 
made on us by the last chapters of the ‘ His- 
tory’ of Madame Dudevant’s life. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
English Roots: and the Derivation of Words from 
the Ancient Anglo-Saxon. Two Lecturss. By Edward 


sight, then becoming disgusted, and retiring per- | Newenham Hoare, A.M., Deanof Waterford. (Dub- 
petually,—living on attachments full of charm for | lin, Hodges & Smith; London, Parker.)—The Dean 


those who were the object of them, and of secret | relies 


mistrust which poisoned the most precious of his 
aftections.—A trait which he told me himself proved 
how little he could measure that which he allowed 
to his own heart with that which he demanded from 


the hearts of others. He was vividly struck with the | 


granddaughter ‘of a celebrated master, and intended 
to ask her in marriage, though at the same time he 
was following out the thought of another love-mar- 
riage in Poland,—his honour being engaged nowhere, 
but his wavering heart fluctuating betwixt the one 
and the other passion. The young Parisian Lady 
received him graciously, and all was going on as 
well as possible, when one day he entered her pre- 
sence with another musician, more famous at that 
time in Paris than he was. To him the Lady offered 
a chair before offering one to Chopin. He never saw 
her again, and forgot her immediately. , 

In another page are other traits; and, lastly, 
the following account of the catastrophe of the 
friendship betwixt a woman so much enduring 
and aman so much demanding. Speaking of 
the discipline necessary to Chopin’s well-being, 
and how hard he was to manage, Madame Dude- 
vant continues thus :— 

Chopin, when vexed, was fearful ; and as when he was 
with me he always restrained himself, he seemed, on 
such occasions, like one suffocated and ready to die. 
My life, always active and cheerful on the surface, had 





© much upon Verstegan, and deals with 
his amusing subject in a style rather too formal 
and precise; but some of his matter is pleasant 
enough. We will give an example :—‘* Words of 
Saxon derivation prevail most amongst seamen, 
* * and although the word ‘navy’ is: of foreign 
derivation, the ‘fleet’ is of Saxon origin, as is 
also the appropriate designation of the maritime 
power and defence of Great Britain—‘ The wooden 
walls of Old England.’ I shall not attempt to give 
a full catalogue of nautical terms and phrases, but 
only enumerate some of those most familiar to 
‘land’s-men,’ as sailors call us, using a Saxon ap- 
pellation. The following are Saxon words, viz. :— 
ship, boat, boom, boltsprit or bowsprit, helm, 
stern, bows, mast, spars, sails, hold, lading, hatch- 
way, ropes, tar, hawser, wheel; porthole, keel, 
needle, lead, ladder, hull, shrouds, decks, and 
rudder, as also yard, used in its original sense, as 
meaning any pole or rod, but now generally re- 
stricted to a measure of three feet. We have also 
from the Saxon the skipper, the midshipman, the 
sailor, the mate, the boatswain, the cockswain, the 
steward, the steersman, and the crew. Of sea 
terms and phrases, we have, of Saxon. derivation. 
luff, thwart, starboard, larboard, leeward, abaft, 
and aft (of which, in ordinary use, we have the 
comparative after). Sailors speak of a taut rope, 
such being the word used by Chaucer for tight ; 
they speak of the neap and full’ tides, and of their 
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ebbing and flowing ; they reef the sails, they tug 
vessels taken in tow ; they call the progress of the 
ship its way, and this they reckon by knots ; they 
stow away their goods, they row with oars, they 
trim the ship, they man the yards, they speak of 
so many hands on board, and they give ‘a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether’—all 
Saxen words.”—We cannot agree with the Dean 
that “‘ babble” was derived from “ Babel,”—nor, 
indeed, in fifty other of his suggestions; but it is 
useless to expect people to be of one opinion on 
etymologies. 

Report on the Exposition of 1855—[ Visite & U Ex- 
position, &c.]. (Paris, Hachette & Co.; London, 
Nutt )—<A valuable work to all, and invaluable 
to those who may yet pay a visit to that great 
centre of ‘science, art, and industry. It has been 
prepared somewhat on the principle of Mr. Robert 
Hunt’s ‘ Handbook to the Exhibition of 1851,’ by 
thirteen men of science, each of whom reports on 
a special department, and the whole has been 
arranged under the direction of M. Tresca, a gen- 
tleman not only generally but specially qualified 
by his official connexion both with the Exhibition 
m London and the Exposition in Paris. When we 
add, that a volume so carefully prepared, of more 
than eight‘hundred pages,—printed with beautiful 
type on excellent paper,—illustrated with plans 
and woodcuts,—is sold for half-a-crown, our readers 
will probably agree with us, that it is not the least 
extraordinary result of that Exposition. 

The Hand Place-Book of the United Kingdom, 
containing References of Daily Use to upwards of 
Fifteen Thousand Localities in Great Britain and 
Iveland, and General Statistical Tables. (Blackie 
& Son.)—The ‘ Villare’ used to be a folio volume,— 
here we have all the information it contained, 


-and much more, in a book but little bigger than 


“an agate on the fore-finger of an alderman.” 
The Tom Thumb of a volume would have been 
much more useful if it had contained the names of 
hamlets or sub-divisions of parishes, as given in the 
population return; and, for general purposes, it 
would have been an improvement if the column 
now given up to the superficial acreage had con- 
tained the name of the post town. 

The Post:Diluvian History, from the Flood to the 
Call of Abram, us set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis, Critically Examined and Ex- 
plained. By the Rev. E. D. Rendell. (Hodson.) 
—In 1850 Mr. Rendell published a work, entitled, 
‘ Ante-Diluvian History,’ to which the present 
volume is a sequel. His notion is, ¢‘ that the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, down to the time of 
Eber,” are not to be taken ‘‘ to mean those literal 
things which they are commonly regarded to ex- 
press,” but that we ought to view them as ‘the 
symbolic history of the first two churches which it 
pleased the Divine Providence to plant among man- 
kind.” These two churches are designated by Mr. 
Rendell as the Adamic or Celestial Church, and 
the Noeticor Spiritual Church. The history of the 
latter, translated, so to speak, out of what is con- 
sidered the symbolical language of the Old Testa- 
ment, forms the subject of the present volume. 

The First Cause; or, a Treatise upon the Being 
and Attributes of God. In Two Parts, viz., 1, The 
Proof from Reason; 2, The Proof from Revelation. 
By J. C. Whish, M.A. (Seeley.)—Mr. Whish’s 
treatise contains many evidences of having pro- 
ceeded from a thoughtful mind and a clear, discri- 
minating intellect ; but it was rightly passed over 
by the judges of the Burnett Prizes. It is a chief 
defect in all these books, that the authors do not 
sufficiently apply themselves to prove the positive 
of their great argument. They make incursions 
into the territory of the sceptics, and are very bold 
in demonstrating the unreasonableness of their 
notions, but.are exceedingly timid in dealing with 
the direct proofs of the doctrine which it is their 
bounden duty to maintain. A few good solid posi- 
tive proofs would be worth many volumes of recri- 
mination. 

Chapman & Hall’s “‘ Select Library of Fiction” 
includes in one of its volumes Lizzie Leigh, and 
other Tales, by the Author of ‘Mary Barton.’ 
These are merely reprints; but the miscellany 
made up of them is of higher quality than the gene- 
rality-ef similar miscellanies. One of the longest 





stories in the volume, and the least likely to have 
been seen by general readers—‘‘ Mr. Harrison’s 
Confessions ”—is a genuine bit of comedy, from the 
same mint as gave out ‘Cranford.’ The steadiness 
with which the gay and clever young physician 
was beleaguered by the old maids and widows of 
the country town in which he had pitched his 
tent is a thing to give young bachelors in like 
circumstances a shudder ;-—since few among them 
may really be able to extricate themselves so feli- 
citously as our young medicine-man is made to do. 
Others of the tales have the deep and homely pathos 
which from the first so interested us in the Author 
of ‘Mary Barton.’ 

Among recently published educational works, 
we may mention Chronological Tables of Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, Dates, Battles, Treaties, dc., by 
S. M. Ruffin, a quarto brochure, every other page 
of which is devoted to a century, and contains a 
large square divided into a hundred smaller ones 
to represent the single years. In these smaller 
squares the memorable names or events are in- 
serted, so as to show at a glance the date and 
relative position. The plan certainly has the ad- 
vantage of convenience and utility.—TZhe Arith- 
metic of Fractions and Proportion investigated 
and explained : for the use of Pupil-Teachers and 
Senior Classes in Elementary Schools, by J. Copland, 
is well adapted to its professed purpose. It treats 
of the most essential parts of arithmetic, and sup- 
plies a greater amount of explanation and reasoning 
than school-books generally contain.—We have 
two introductions to French calling for notice, 
both chiefly made up of exercises for translation, 
and both wanting in model sentences for the pupil’s 
guidance. If Ollendorff is guilty of excess in this 
particular, we think that a less evil than the entire 
omission of such helps. The first of the works 
in question is A Conversational Grammar of the 
French Language, by Dr. L. Georg, which con- 
tains a number of easy conversations in French, 
besides other exercises for reading and writing. 
The second is styled A New Practical and Easy 
Method of Learning French, by E. Husson. 

In the interval between the literary seasons 
theological and devotional miscellanies have con- 
tinued to accumulate, as though there were no 
pause in the circulation of that class of works. 
We have on our table a volume of the Bampton 
Lectures, containing Eight Sermons in Defence of 
the Formularies of the Church of England, by J. E. 
Bode, M.A., dealing with controverted points, and 
arguing from precedent and authority.—The Rev. 
Patrick Booth, A.M., has produced one of the 
Essays which competed unsuccessfully for the 
Burnett Prize, On the Existence and Attributes of 
God, adding that it is not one of the ten pointed 
out by the judges as possessed of superior merit. 
Mr. Booth practically appeals from the arbiters to 
the public.—Concerning religious doctrine we have 
also an anonymous volume of dialogues, held in 
quaint and formal language by Sclerus and Phideas, 
On Universal Restitution,—Two pamphlets on The 
Moral Theology of the Church of Rome combat the 
reasonings of Liguori,—that Bellarmine of double- 
meanings and mental reserves, of pious puns and 
the sacred play of words.—Dr. Pagani, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, extends his investigation 
to The End of the World, or the Second Coming 
of Christ.—In applied religion we find a second 
series of Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, by the late F. W. Robertson, M.A. 
They are thoughtfully and purely written; but 
under several of the texts the “sermons” are 
only “notes,” probably intended to facilitate the 
preacher's oral reasoning.—Broken Bread is the 
title of a volume of short discourses or scriptural 
criticisms, for family use,—while Communings with 
the Heart are exclusively designed for the closet.— 
In The Shadow and the Substance the sacrificial 
ritual and material types of the Mosaic age are 
contrasted with the more subtle and spiritual in- 
fluences of the new dispensation.—To a younger 
class of readers is addressed A Sunday Book ; 
or, Habits of Patriarchal Times in the East, 
very literal, very shallow, and very positive.— 
In a tract entitled The Sabbath Question considered 
Scripturally, Mr. Henry Fulton reverses the com- 
mon Scriptural argument, maintaining that to 





enforce Sabbath observance by law is ‘‘ Satanic.” 
—Fragmentary Thoughts on the Subject of Preach- 
ing are mere truisms, classified and vaguely ex- 
pressed. —Mr. Harold Daw's Letter on the Church 
and the Future refers to an ecclesiastical doctrine 
which he holds to be founded in error, —while Mr. 
Clere Smith’s Clerical Experiences during a Quarter 
of a Century range, in a rambling style, from the 
author's opinions to his grievances.—Two of the 
Tonbridge Congregational Tracts, by T. G. Horton, 
deal with “‘ Baptism” and ‘ the Lord’s Supper.” — 
To this list of miscellanies we may append Miss S. 
D. Collet’s ‘‘ Biographical and Critical Essay” on 
George Jacob Holyoake and Modern Atheism. 

The following are pamphlets which explain 
their special objects in their titles :—Suggestions 


for an Improved Theory of the Tides, by Lieut. C. 


Hopkins, R.N.,—Report on the Quality of the New 
River Company's Water, by T. Spencer, F.C.S.,— 
Tables exhibiting the Temperature of Queenstown, 
by David Scott, M.D.,—Hydro-Therapeutics ; or, 
the Water Cure, by William Macleod,—Cholera : 
its Causes, Prevention, and Successful Treatment, 
by Jacob Dixon; and Report of the Cambridge 
Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows.—In a New Process 
of obtaining and purifying Glycerine, Mr. G. Fer- 
gusson Wilson, F.R.S., mentions the use, not 
hitherto very successful, of glycerine in photo- 
graphy. On this last subject Mr. T. Sutton, B.A., 
has proposed A New Method of printing Positive 
Photographs. The existing methods are explained 
in Mr. G. Fleming's Concise and Practical Treatise 
on the Collodion Process. Messrs. Hunt & Roskell 
have printed a handsome illustrated Catalogue, 
with French text, of the objects exhibited by them 
in the Paris Exhibition. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's Journey from Heraut to St. Petersburgh, 2 vols. 8ro. 21s, 

Ashley's (J. M.) Relations of Science, fc. 8vo. 68. cl. 

Bailey’s (P. J.) Mystic, aud other Poems, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Baker's Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon, illust. svo. 15s. cl. 
Bailads of Lreland, collected by Hayes, 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 108, cl. 
Ballantyne’s Selections from the Writings of T. Carlyle, 7s. cl. 
Becker's German Grammar, 3rd edit. by Friidersdorf, 12mvo. 5s. cl. 
Blake's (B.) Infidelity Inexcusable, post Svo. 4s. cl. 

Coming Crisis : Comfort in its Contemplation, fe. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Cooke's Ellie, or the Human Comedy, illust. cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Crowe's Linny Lockwood, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. bds. 

Cureton’s (Rev. W.) Spicilegium Syriacum, royal 8vo. 98. cl. 

De Vere’s Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature, er. 8vo. 58. cl. 
Desprez’s Apocalypse Fulfilled, 2nd edit. 8vo. 122. cl. 

Doctor Antonio: a Tale, by Author of * Lorenzo Benoni,’ 7s. 6d. cl. 
Everiey: a Tale, fc. Svo. 6s. cl. 

Examples of Urnament, edited by Cundall, imp. 4to. 2J. 28, half-bd. 

‘inch's (Lady E.) Sampler, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo, 48. el. 

Fortunes of the Colville Family, by Frank Smedley, illust. 19. 6d. 
Furlong’s (Rev. T.) Support under Suffering, 18mo. 18, cl. 
Gallenga’s (A.) History of Piedmont, 3 vols. tt 8vo. 248. cl. 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistavt,a Key to, 8th edit. corrected, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s (J. B.) Elviré: a Reminiscence of Paris, svo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Keane’s Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855, 12mo. 3s. bds. 
Krummacher, The Suffering Saviour, trans. by J ackson, 78. 6d, cl. 
sister’s (Rev. J. B.) How to Succeed in Life, fc. 8vo. 28. cl. 
ziterally Literal Diversion, 18mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

McCormac on Pulmonary Consumption, er. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Millar’s Outlines of English Grammar, 14&mo. 6d. cl. 

Millicent, or Trials of Life, by Author of * Curate of Overton,’ 31s. 6d. 
Mormonism Unveiled, fe. 8vo. 18. bds. 

Mrs. Boss’s Niece, by Author of ‘Stories on Proverbs,’ 18mo. 28. cl. 
National Drawing Master, edited by Nicholls, royal 8vo. 98. cl. 
Palisay’s Life, Potter of Saintes, by Morley, 2nd edit. 12s. cl. 
Pictures from the Battle-field, new edit. post 8vo. 5#. cl. 
Procrastination, or the Vicar’s Daughter, 4th edit. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Railroad Children, by Author of * Heir of Redcliffe,’ 18mo. 6d. 
Revis’s Orthographical Appendix to English Dictionaries, 36mo. 18. 
Robinson the Younger, from the German of Campe, illust. 28. cl. 
Schneider’s Edinburgh High School New French Reader, 38. 6d. 
Sickness ; its Trials and Blessings, 5th edit. fc. Svo. 5a. el. 
Stories and Lessons on the Catechism, by Jackson, Vol. 2, 5s. cl. 
Thomason’s (G. T.) Memories: a Poem, illust. 4to. 79. 6d. ¢ 

Vaux's Nineveh and Persepolis, 4th edit. post 8vo. 88, cl. 

West’s (Rev. C. A.) Parish Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Wheeler's (J. T.) Life and Travels of Herodotus, 2 vols, 218. cl. 
Where is It? Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations, 2. 6d. 
Wolsey’s Rise and Fall, as related by Cavendish, fe. 8vo. 18, swd. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lyons, Oct. 14. 

“‘THE water cure” is a good panacea for 
weariness of spirits; no form of travelling yielding 
so much to body and mind, or fatiguing them 
so little, as river-travelling. Any one who longs 
for a glimpse and a breath of the South ere 
returning to our November sea-coal fires, and who 
is unable to do more, can hardly two 
days better than by dropping down the Rhone from 
Lyons to Avignon,—giving the evening and the 
next morning to that fine old town of the Popes, 
—and taking the afternoon “‘up train” (which is 
also not without its share of pictures) to bring him 
back ere bedtime to the point from which he 
started, 

Even the wild wind, which blew during all my 
day on the water, and the driving clouds, which 
blackened the hills and valley-reaches, careering 
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away as fleetly as they had come, made up 
an element of enjoyment rather than of disturb- 
ance, and added a strong colour to the sce- 
nery of the rude, rapid Rhone. I doubt if tour- 
ists have of late considered how much there is to 
be seen on this river—beginning at our starting- 
point, Lyons,—which, with its imposing masses of 
building, its many and various bridges, and its two 
streams hurrying to meet each other, matches, if 
it does not exceed, Coblentz on the Rhine and 
Passau on the Danube. It is a scene recalling 
Turner in all his glory. No one has better 
caught the spirit of French landscape,—with its 
amplitude, and its long ranges of poplar-trees, 
which fringe so many roads and skirt so many 
quays. Did our neighbours, indeed, feel the 
worth and grace of their own picturesque, 
the English painter—who has rendered it as no 
predecessor had dared or thought of doing—would 
somewhere or other in France have his tablet or 
votive cross. There was no forgetting or turning 
away from Turner all the way down the Rhone,— 
from the hour when dawn rose above Lyons till 
evening fell over the broken bridge at Avignon, 
and night came in front of the grim palace of the 
Popes; where the muster of the soldiers by lamp- 
light under the gateway, to a flourish of trumpets, 
closed the day capitally with a wild, warlike pic- 
ture. Without pretending to correct the guide- 
books, I may record another impression made by 
my day on the Rhone; the particular character 
given to the river by its many bridges, and their 
own airy grace and beauty. It may be very well 
for the enthusiasts who “‘ peep and botanize’’ over 
every crude ornament attempted by medieval 
artist, and who play the part of Hamlet, choosing 
that Polonius (their public) shall see whale or ousel 
as their frenzy pleases,—to talk about the archi- 
tecture of travel and intercourse as something base 
and mechanical,—and to denounce metal-work in 
building as unscriptural,—a thing to be abomi- 
nated on the authority of Holy Writ,—but it is 
better, I submit—and no less poetical, perhaps— 
to find and to feel the beauty of these bridges,— 
even though the curve be made of wire—even 
though the chain has been cast in the foundry, 
There are few which do not, in their light, yet firm 
piers, springing from the bed of the stream, offer 
those incidents of light and shadow of which so 
much may be made. The details and proportions, 
too, of some of this pier-architecture are well worth 
studying, even though they be neither ecclesiastic 
nor Byzantine. 

Then, there is costume to be seen on the Rhone. 
One costume, that of the paysannes of La Bresse,— 
crowned by a curious black cap, in shape like the 
topmost story of a dumb-waiter, with four lace 
lappets streaming from it crosswise,—is a dress as 
quaint to see as the Continent has to show. Mili- 
tary uniforms in abundance, too, now make the 
river gay or sad, as may be. The Rhone has an 
interest this year which Rhine and Danube have 
not, being a highway for brave adventure and 
honourable suffering. Among our passengers on 
board the steamer were four wounded Zouaves, on 
their way from the hospital at Lyons to Aix. The 
youngest and shortest of these — with a shat- 
tered arm in a sling — was a traveller such as 
it does the heart good to meet. In spite of much 
rusty bronze, and some little dirt, a better, more 
open countenance I never saw than his, nor did I 
ever encounter a being more ready and alert. A 
soldier, of another regiment, fell down in a fit 
(brought on probably by Lyons beer); and, while 
every one else was gesticulating and scrambling 
around the drunkard, it was admirable to see how 
this clever creature, maimed as he was, bustled up 
with a bucket of water, and took the management 
of the sick man,—encouraging, scolding, getting to 
rights,—as voluble the while as a cockatoo,—with 
aready helpfulness which no one else on board could 
muster. As a narrator of what had happened at 
the Malakoff and the Redan, it was impossible to 
beat this Zouave for simple, straightforward de- 
scription, clear of braggadocio. In the course of 
the voyage, an Englishman on board slipped a 
little tobacco-money into his huge pocket. Pre- 
sently, there limped up another of the Zouaves 
(who had lost his right arm outright), and begged 





my countryman to do him a pleasure. This was 
to gratify the four by accepting their pipe (for 
the Zouaves hold their property in common, like 
the Templars of old). It was a pipe that all four 
had been smoking that morning. He took pains 
to explain that it was something precious—a cane 
as well as a pipe; and my companion found it no 
easy matter to decline the treasure so earnestly 
pressed upon him. Such a group as this would, of 
itself, have furnished pleasure and thought enough 


| for one day, supposing the voyage had been down 


a mud-banked canal, and not the Rhone river! 
There was ample time on the second day to go 
out to Vaucluse, ere turning northward again. 
How is it that “‘the Red Book” describes the 
country as ‘dreary’? 
in some of the best riches of Southern land- 
scape, with a grand horizon range of hills,—a 
distant stream, the Durance, —a plain dotted 
with villages and belfries, coloured with the 
golden brown of the vines and the gay bloom 
of the olive-trees, and spired with cypresses, 
—a height from which a superb view, including 
Avignon, is obtained. Average materials for a 
morning picture better than these cannot surely 
be assembled. The pilgrims to Vaucluse, 
repair thither full of Petrarch and Laura, will find 
that change has laid his hand on the scholar’s 
haunt. Even into this strange, sequestered place, 
modern Progress and Intercourse have intruded,— 
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let us rather admit have brought their poetry, for ' 
the lofty aqueduct, in progress, close to the village 


under which the road passes, when complete, will 


add a feature to the valley without depriving | 


Vaucluse of its retirement or Petrarch’s fountain 
of its sparkling clearness. But let us not ‘be 
poetical,” the Author of the ‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions’ having exhausted, perhaps, all that was left 
for modern lovers of the Italian Poet’s memory 
to sing or say. Another change at Vaucluse, 


more prosaic and homely than any brought thither | 


by road or aqueduct, is to be noted, for the 
lamentation of all whom it may concern. The 
cook of the Hétel de Laure, so famed during the 


past quarter of a century, has made his fortune ! 
and retired; and the ‘Travellers’ Book,” little | 


less famous for its amatory and culinary entries, 
has vanished also,—having been torn up, the pre- 
sent landlady assured me, and its leaves carried 
away, one by one, as relics of Vaucluse ! Cc, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

SINCE we touched upon M. Erdan’s prosecution 
for the publication of his ‘La France Mystique,’ 
the Procureur-Général, in his zeal for the Imperial 
Government, has thought proper to enter an appeal 
to a higher Court for a heavier sentence. This 
Court, seeing that M. Erdan has not expressed con- 
trition for his work, and that he has ventured to 
express opinions on the justice of the mild sentence 
passed upon him, has extended the term of his im- 
prisonment from eight days to one year, and the 
fine to 1,000 francs. The reader is left to imagine 


the feelings with which this vengeance upon an ! 


enemy, no longer powerful, is viewed by the lite- 
rary world of Paris. It has created a profound 
sensation; and being coupled with the late pro- 
ceedings in the matter of ‘‘ Paris,” has probably 
disheartened many men who were anticipating a 
speedy release from the bondage of the last four 
years. Erdan lies in prison to warn them. 

The ‘ Publishers’ Circular’ announces various 
literary movements. Besides that to which we 
have already alluded—the visit of Mr. Thackeray 
to America [ante, p. 1116],—we are told that our 
other great novelist, Mr. Charles Dickens, is ‘‘con- 
templating a six months’ séjour at Paris,’—which 
is termed ‘‘a retirement from the busy life of our 
metropolis,” and is said to be likely ‘‘ to be profit- 
able to the readers of his new work.” No city in 
the world offers wider scope than Paris for the 
study of those peculiarities in manners which Mr. 
Dickens loves to pourtray ; nor in any other city can 
he find more of that general sympathy and hearty 
good-will which it is the tendency of his writings 
to encourage. Weshall be pleased to learn that the 
rumour is true, although we are not able to look 
upon a six months’ residence in Paris as ‘‘a retire- 


ment.” ‘ Little Dorrit’ will probably tell us all 
about it. 

The Lord Mayor is about to bring his year of 
office toa graceful close. He has appointed the 
5th of November fora meeting in the Egyptian 
Hall, at the Mansion House, to take into con- 
sideration the establishment of Public Libraries in 
the City, in conformity with the recent Act of 
-arliament. Mr. Alderman Sidney evinced the 
value which he sets upon literature, and his sym- 
pathy with the wants of his poorer fellow-citizens, 
by endeavouring to provoke an opposition. 

The Government have granted the use of apart- 
ments in Carisbrook Castle for the reception of 
articles of antiquity found in the Isle of Wight. 


To me it seemed rich | The encouragement thus given to the formation of 


a Museum will, we hope, induce the residents in 
the island to come forward properly in its support, 
Other localities also will be able to urge the prece- 


| dent thus set upon the attention of the Govern- 


ment. What is right in the spot honoured by the 
residence of Her Majesty is equally so, and much 
more necessary, in places which do not possess any 
such advantage. If the concession in this case be 
attributable to the influence of the Court, it is much 


who | to their credit. 


In spite of the war, and all the consequent 
drawbacks to literature, more than eight thousand 
copies of Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ have been already 
sold. Such a sale, taken in connexion with the 
publication, as we have elsewhere noticed, of a 
fifth edition of ‘ Festus,’ seems to show how con- 
stant is the love of poetry which lies hid in the 
popular heart. 

We may add to the list of forthcoming works in 
our last number [p. 1189], a ‘ History of Piedmont 
from the Earliest Times to the Year 1855,’ by 
Antonio Gallenga, a Sardinian Deputy,—a timely 
publication; and a volume on New Zealand 
by the Rev. Richard Taylor, for many years a mis- 
sionary in that country.—Mr. Bentley isalso about 
to publish Prescott’s ‘History of the Reign of 
Philip II. of Spain,’ the husband of our Mary, and 
therefore a subject of English interest. He an- 
nounces also for immediate issue a new novel by 
Miss Sinclair, to be called ‘ Cross- Purposes.’ 

Some of our readers will be glad to know the 
rules which have been adopted by the Directors of 


' the Smithsonian Institution for the distribution 





of its publications:—since these publications are 
really of that eminent importance which the 
Founder designed them to be. The rules are :— 
1. They are to be presented to all learned Societies 
which publish Transactions, and give copies of those 
in exchange to the Institution. 2. To all foreign 
libraries of the first class, provided they give in 
exchange their catalogues or other publications, or 
an equivalent in their duplicate volumes. 3. To 
all colleges in actual operation in the United 
States, provided they furnish in return mete- 
orological observations, catalogues of their libra- 
ries, and all other publications issued by them 
relative to their organization and history. 4. To 
all states and territories, provided there be given 
in return copies of all doeuments published under 
their authority. 5. To all incorporated public 
libraries in the United States, not included in any 
of the foregoing classes, now containing more than 
7,000 volumes; and to smaller libraries, where a 
whole state or large district would be otherwise 
unsupplied. 6. Separate memoirs are sometimes 
presented to minor institutions. 

It is now stated, as if upon authority, that Car- 
dinal Wiseman has been formally appointed suc- 
cessor of Cardinal Mai in the Librarianship of the 
Vatican. 

Our review of Dr. Mone’s edition of the re- 
cently-discovered fragments of Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History’ [ante, p. 1185] has produced the following 
letter, on the subject of the recovery of lost writ- 
ings of ancient authors of Rome and Greece gene- 
rally :— 

“It is singular that in this instance of Pliny, as in the 
case of the Fragments of Fronto, the superstratum of litera- 
ture should consist of portions of Jerome’s works over the 
older writing of the palimpsest; but it affords a hope that 
in this manner we may still rescue many authors now lost 
from the sad oblivion to which the neglect of ages has con- 
signed them. The discovery of the history of Livy in three 
distinct portions, as well as that of Valerius Flaccus, al- 
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though in a mutilated condition, in the recesses of a mouldy 
wine-bin, gnawed by rats, of the fragments of Hyperides in 
two distinct places, of Silius Italicus in a cellar, of portions 
of Trogus Pompeius in a Russian library, of Petronius Ar- 


| Museum as an Exhibition, the peculiar claims. of 


biter (valuable from its domestic details), and a host of | 
others,—is sufficient evidence of the good fortune likely to | 


attend the efforts of a combination of accomplished and 
enterprising scholars, like Mai, Curzon, or Harris of Alex- 
andria, distributed over a wide extent of country. A few 
years ago, when I first ventured to draw the attention of 


the public to the formation of such an association in the | 


pages of ‘ Notes and Queries’ (Vol. Ill. p. 161, Vol. IV. 
p- 282], I had made arrangements which would have mate- 
rially forwarded such views; but circumstances have now 
placed learned Europe in a closer relation with the classic 
East, and a Society, comprising within its ranks the large 
corps of well-educated clergy now engaged in their holy 
duties with our brave Eastern army, would have a far 
greater prospect of accumulating such important fragments 
of the bygone world. Classical literature and ‘scholarship 
at the present day require such a stimulus as would be 
afforded by the discovery of the remaining books of Livy, 
respecting which there are so many traditions, the restora- 
tion of the Aschylean trilogy of Prometheus, or the com- 
pletion of the Annals of Tacitus. I lay particular stress 
upon the well-known interest taken by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe in the subject of archeology, and so eloquently 
and feelingly spoken of by Mr. Layard; and I am sure that a 
well-backed application (with the present relations existing 
between Her Majesty's Government and the Imperial Otto- 
man Empire) to the proper quarter, would induce a repre- 
sentation on the part of our Ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte, and thus accomplish a great practical service to 
scholarship, so sadly languishing at present for want of fresh 
aliment. Hoping you will oblige me by the insertion of this 
suggestion as a rider to your own interesting account of Dr. 
Mone’s work, I remain, 
60, Berners-street, Kenneta R.H. Mackenzig, 
Oct. 15, 1855. F.S.A. M.R.A.S.” 

The Wiltshire Archzological Society is trying 
to carry out a system of parish history by a series 
of local committees. The Bishop of Salisbury has 
given his warm approval of the plan. 

Prof. Agassiz, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has at length announced his intention of publish- 
ing, by subscription, the results of his investiga- 
tions into the Embryology of North America, upon 
which he has been engaged during the past eight 
years. He proposes issuing about sixty mono- 
graphs from all the classes of animals, especially 
selected among those best known as characteristic 
of North America, and also descriptions of a great 
number of new genera and species of Polypi, 
Acalephe, Echinoderms, Bryozoa, Ascidians, 
Lower Crustaceans, and Fishes, accompanied with 
accurate figures. The Professor pledges himself 
not to extend his publication to classes already 
illustrated, but to limit himself to such additions 
to the natural history of the States as will consti- 
tute real contributions to embryological science 
and natural history generally. 

Count Auersperg, author of the ‘Spaziergiinge | © 
eines Wiener Poeten’ (better known by his nom de 
plume of Anastasius Griin), is about to prepare for 
the press a complete edition of the lyric, epic and 
dramatic works of his friend, the late unfortunate 
and highly-gifted Nicolaus Lenau, Baron Niembsch 
von Strehlenan. The collection will extend to four 
volumes, and will contain, besides a sketch of Le- 
nau’s life by the Editor, an Appendix of hitherto 
unpublished poems of Lenau. 

Prof. Franz Pfeiffer, of Stuttgart, one of the 
most learned and industrious among the younger 
members of the school of Jacob Grimm, is about to 
publish (commencing in January next), a review 
entitled ‘Germania: Vierteljahrs - schrift fiir 
deutsche Alterthumskunde.” It is to embrace all 
branches of German archeology,—including lan- 
guage, literature, law, life and manners, folk-lore, 
and Art. 

Prof. Aug. Stéber, of Miilhausen (Alsatia), 
author of the literary monography, ‘Der Dichter 
Lenz und Friederike von Sesenheim,’ has pub- 
lished a biographical sketch, ‘Der Actuar Salz- 
mann, Goethe’s Freund und Fisch, genosse in 
Strasburg.’ It is said to be full of interesting 
details referring to Goethe’s abode at Strasburg, 
and to dwell minutely upon many incidents 
merely hinted at by Goethe in ‘Wahrheit und 
Dichtung,’ so much so that it may be considered, 
with regard to that epoch of Goethe’s life, a 
valuable supplement to hisautobiography. Besides 
some unpublished letters of Goethe, it contains also 
letters of Lenz, L. Wagner, Michaelis, Hufeland, 
and others, and different communications about 
Werther and Lotte, from the diary of the late Rev. 
Jeremias Meyér. 








A passage in the Art-Gossip i in our last number 
[p. 1191] has reminded us of the Architectural 


which are less generally and popularly appreciated 
than they deserve to be. It stands No. 3 in the 
collections of architectural examples available to 
the public. The first is Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
where real objects are jumbled with casts and 
shams,—where the chief design in arrangement 
seems to be to surprise, and where everything is 
literally exhibited under couleur de safran. The 
second collection is that in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, where the first object is to please and 
the second to instruct. Restoration there rules to 
the fullest extent. Everything is spick and span. 
Gold glitters in abundance, and it is only ‘the real 
working student who finds that gold and thickly 
applied colour do not permit the actual surface to 
be traced. At the same time great ingenuity and 
research are evident in the restorations at Syden- 
ham, and we readily acknowledge that much bene- 
fit is to be derived from such a vast concentration 
of the taste and experience of others. Still, among 
the glitter we want to know what is real and what 
is conjectural. No distinction of the kind presents 
itself. Itis in this respect that the Museum in 
Cannon Row is most serviceable. Here all the casts 
are free from colour, and represent the originals in 
their actual state. Thus the student is enabled to 
study the genuine untampered surface in its original 
purity. The very appearance of the place is quaint 
in the extreme. A long loft extending down to the 
river is divided into partitions, each one crammed 
with plaster specimens, affording a wonderful 
variety of surface, style, and subject, covering both 
walls and floor, and already proclaiming an in- 
sufficiency of space. In the present fitful light, — 
as it falls most favourably upon some particular 
fragment, we are reminded of the first wooden 
housing afforded to the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, and recall the fact that they have never 
since been seen to equal advantage. 

Two new planets, belonging to the group of as- 
teroids between Mars and Jupiter, were discovered 
on the 5th of this month,—one of them by Dr. R. 
Luther, of the Observatory at Bilk, near Diissel- 
dorf, being the fifth new planet discovered by that 
indefatigable astronomer,—and the other by Herr 
Goldschmidt, of Paris. 





THE ERHERtTIO€ . the PROSOGRATEIC PICTURES 
by ROGER FENT Esq., of the SEAT WAR in the 
CRIMEA, IS NOW OBEN <i the Gallery of the Water-Colour 
ee 5, Pall Mall East. from 10 to 6 daily.— —Admission, 1s.— 
. talogues forwarded to the Country on receipt of six postage 
stamps. 





ROYAL GALLERY ‘OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—The GREAT VICTORY at SEB ASTOPOL is now added to the 
DIORAMA of the “EVENTS of the WAR.” The new Pictures 
represent the Capture of the Malakoff, Attack on the Redan, 
Destruction of the Shipping, Retreat of the Russians, and Burn- 
ing of Sebastopol. The Proprietors are indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. H. Graves for the use of Sketches by Major G. Le Marchant 
Tupper. The descriptive Lecture by Mr. Stocqueler.—Admission, 
18,, 28. and 38. Daily at Three and Eight. 








SEVASTOPOL. — GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.— The 
Attack of the Allies on the Malakoff and Redan is placed upon 
the Model of Sevastopol, including Inkerman, Balaklava, ] 
Tchernaya, including the North Forts, at the Great Globe, 
Leicester Square. Also, large Models of the Baltic Sea, Cron- 
stadt, and Sweaborg. Lectures every half-hour.—Admission to 
the whole eres va children and schools half-price. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 





ROYAL ba YTEC mats. _ he ee NOVELTIES! 
Re-engagem of G. BUCKLAND, ENTIRELY NEW 
SERIES of. DISSOLVING vinWws: ie “olare, illustratin, 
Fashion of LADIES’ HEAD DRESSES, from the time o! 
Conqueror to that of our ns 
thereon by Dr. Trevethan Spicer. e Unique ORNITHOLO- 
GICAL COLLECTION, arranged in a New Room. Duboseq’s 
curious P jew gy of the BLOOD GLOBULES ; also, Views of 

aoe on ge 'HAMES WATER in ee MICROSCOPE. LEC- 


the 
Queen, with a Dissertation 


d FALL of Ay OPOL: concluding with the 
EWORKS at VERSAILLES, &c.— Admission to the 
whole, ong except to the et icnl Collection, which will be 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Meteorological, 7.—Council. 





FINE ARTS 


Schnorr’s Bible Pictures. English Edition, printed 
from the Original Wood-blocks. Part I. Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

THIS number of a new religious serial contains six 

designs by Julius Schnorr. The religious world is 

really in want, we will not say of Schnorr, but cer- 
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tainly of some artistic exponent of their unshaped 
feelings and sentiments. West’s works have be- 
come mere wall-coverings;—Martin is melo-dra- 
matic, black and white, ‘and too wildly imagi- 
native for the prosaic mass. The English public 
is, moreover, somewhat tired of smooth engravings 
from Correggio and drawing-room representations 
of handsome impenitent Magdalens and glossy 
French Madonnas. Holy Families are a drug, 
and Pietas the horror of pawnbrokers. 

At this emergency steps forward Julius Schnorr 
with his Scripture illustrations, broad, bold, reli- 
gious and original. To say that they are German 
is to confess that they are quaint; but quaintness 
has a charm, if it do not run into caricature, and 
Albert Diirer is not a bad master to remember or 
even to copy. 

In the first—for in a short summary we can but 
criticize the beauties and deficiencies of these illus- 
trations—Adam and Eve are departing from the 
blooming Eden, soon to fade and pass away inte 
a barren and thorny world. They have appa- 
rently already learnt to spin and weave, as they 








‘both wear highly civilized garments. Eve is lank 


and ugly—but let that pass. An angel, with 
a glory burning on his brow, points out their 
road across the desert, holding the fire-sword in his 
left hand. The serpent crawls threateningly at 
their feet. Above them fly a crowd of birds and 
insects, pecking, stinging, and screeching :—while 
thistles and brambles grow round the gate of the 
beautiful Garden. Adam weeps :—and Eve seems 
reproachfully to chide her husband for his guilt. 

The second represents ‘Adam and Eve after the 
Fall.’ Adam, at least fourteen feet high, leans on 
his mattock, and watches Eve playing with Abel 
and some pet lambs. Cain offers his father an 
apple, as ifin mockery. Thistles spring from the 
clods, which are watered with the sweat-drops of 
his brow. The animals in this sketch have much 
character. 

The third, ‘The Deluge,’ with much good compo- 
sition and strong imagination, is almost ludicrous. 
One angel sits on the Ark and points to Heaven. In 
the clouds, spirits empty pails of rain upon the earth. 
Below, ona rock surrounded by waves, crowd the last 
family of Titans :—a mother protecting her children 
like a Niobe, a supplicating father, a frightened 
maiden, and an imprecating grandsire. To a 
bough that projects from the island clings a bear, 
too terrified to be fierce. Dead bodies float round 
in the whirlpool. The subject is almost too much 
for Herr Schnorr, who excels in more tranquil 
scenes. 

The fourth is ‘The Building of Babel,’ and is by 
far the best of the series. The good and evil races 
are departing to people the earth, and are finely 
distinguished. In the one group is a bearded 
patriarch, with patriarchal crook—the first sceptre 
—leading his wife and daughter; while a boy 
runs by their side, holding a basket brimming 
with grapes and trailing vine-branches. Their 
faces are up-turned, calm, resigned, and full of 
faith. On the opposite side, a defiant huntsman 
drags his charger, which carries his son, bold-eyed 
and fierce. His proud wife, bearing a vase, looks 
with disdain on the keepers of flocks and herds. 
Above are angels blessing or cursing the families ; 
and in the distance rises the unfinished Babel. 

The fifth is ‘The Birth of Christ,’ and has no great 
originality. The Child is calm “and stately—the 
Mother tender—the shepherds curious, eager, and 
adoring. On one old face there is an excellent ex- 
pression of curiosity and delight; and it is some- 
thing to add even the shadow of a thought to an 
idea already so elaborately worked out. 

The sixth, ‘The Burial of Christ,’ has nothing 
new, yet is no imitation and is well composed, 
Our Saviour is as usual represented as effeminate 
as if the divinest dignity could not be blended with 
divine tenderness and divine forgiveness. 

On the whole, Herr Schnorr’s illustrations seem 
likely to be well received by the public, and 
deserve to supersede the reigning imbecilities 
which tend to lower the religious ideal and to 
materialize the religious mind, especially amongst 
the young and the impressible. 
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ries. : e Meanwhile, pictures and statues by thousands} so numerous can be marshalled under but few idea. 
See Uae eennen DRS SeAUS eee. have come along with bales of merchandise with a | banners. pract 
As we have already announced, one of the most | readiness and unexclusiveness that must edify all} Nor is it less favourable to just appreciation that bility 
striking features of the Great Exhibition is the Fine | lovers of fraternity and equality ; and we have | the feelings should thus wait upon the judgment Th 
Arts portion of the show; and it is probably destined | heard of but two artists, both French painters of | rather than press on before it; we lay claim, how- thou, 
to beits most distinguishing one. Never before has | the highest reputation (MM. Paul Delaroche and | ever, to no stoical rejection of them, for unques- the » 
the public been called upon to gaze at a collection | Ary Scheffer), who have not sent any works to the | tionably all verdicts pronounced on human endea- prod 
of modern works of Art so numerous, and from | present Exhibition, and, it is said, have withheld | vour without their influence are incomplete. Every the s 
such various sources :—twenty-seven different na-| them through motives springing from feelings | order of thought or emotion that the creating head is ad 
tions furnish forth the display. From Norway to | similar to our own. It appears that a sculptor of | has manifested in the work should find a sym- whic 
Peru, Art has responded to the call; and tribute | celebrity who sent a statue of mixed ivory and | pathetic vein in the critic; the whole man must be grea’ 
is willingly rendered by all, according to their re- | silver, in imitation of ancient Greek works, would | in the judgment seat so long as his opinions deal the ] 
sources,—from Mexico, which sends one work, to | have allowed it to stand in the ‘‘debateable land” | with men; a Minos or a Rhadamanthus on this sides 
France, which supplies nearly three thousand. | of the Exposition Universelle des Beaux Arts, but | side of heaven is not possible, and would be out of num 
There is no phase of modern Art more remarkable | withdrew it because the directors insisted upon | place. Butif experience takes somewhat from the and | 
than these public Exhibitions of numerous and | placing it immediately among the products of the | zest of new impressions, it amply repays the loss ina 
varied productions; nothing of the kind existed | lathe and anvil.t These are the only protests | by the distinctness and truth of vision it bestows ; freq 
in the time of the ancient masters. Whatever | which have reached us. that eye alone seeing clearly which has already of tr 
stimuias they may supply to modern plastic powers |_ Notwithstanding the immense number of works | seen much, and carries behind it an arsenal of but i 
the older painters found without their intervention. | here collected together, it must not be supposed | memories, materials for comparison,—and this is, redu 
Art in those days sufficed to herself through her | that asa general coup-d’eil of the Art of the present | in other words, experience. to th 
own inspirations, and wanted no aid from publicity | time this Exhibition is complete; those whose pro- Supposing, then, granted the correctness of our ferin 
or universal suffrage ; when it had satisfied itself | ductions keep within moderate dimensions are the | views,—a supposition which, we conceive, the fore- men 
and a few discriminating friends, it was content: it | only artists fairly represented,—while those who | going reasons sufficiently justify,—we find in the —th 
lived for itself, and pursued its quiet labours in| deal with large compositions, except a certain | whole collection, as has been said, but three very the 
some nook apart, where it listened to its own sug- | number among the French exhibitors, appear with | distinct styles of Art, or at least different enough trat! 
gestions, undistracted by the claims of popular | diminished lustre, or are altogether absent. Mural | to be classed separately : and these we would de- its ¢ 
tastes or feelings. That such isolation and com- | paintings, which contain the highest flights of | signate the French, the English, and the German the 
parative obscurity were not injurious appears the pencil, are, of course, not found within these | schools,—but of this last consider only a portion very 
probable, as the chefs-d’euvre of the ancient | walls. In appreciating the sculpture, too, similar | as holding a place sufficiently apart to entitle it to F 
masters remain the chefs-d’euvre of Art to this| reservation of judgment must be made; for, | adiscriminative appellation. The distinctive quali- capi 
‘hour. although the simplicity of its groups and the con- | ties which afford the bases of this classification, as riers 
The state of things so different at the present time | fined space they require in general render them | well as most other marked or varied features in Art, this 
must have its consequences ; it cannot be doubted | more portable and easily housed, yet monumental | must be sought principally in the paintings and darit 
that these public Exhibitions produce a considerable | works of the chisel are again of necessity unrepre- | other Art-creations on surfaces. They are much less she 1 
influence on modern Art. Whether it be favour- | sented here. Thus, minor classes of Art gain all | numerous and evident in objects of relief or sculp- the 
able or the contrary, we shall not now attempt to | the ground that is lost by the higher branches, and | ture; there the laws and circumscriptions imposed latio 
‘decide, nor seek to investigate how much it has | fill a place in the public eye which must mislead if | by the solid form, the very limited range of expres- This 
substituted a commercial for an artistic interest, | not corrected by these considerations. sion, and the absence of colour and chiar-oscuro, by a 
tending to bring many into the field who have no} Pictures have been sent from Sweden and from | diminish the resources for the display of variety be u 
-other vocation than gain, or how far the real artist | Turkey, —from the American Union and from | either in composition or modes of treatment. in ¢ 
‘himself may have modified his conceptions to suit | Java,— from more than a score of schools, if} In fact, owing to this limitation, the elements Eng 
‘their exigencies; we shall only notice one result, | names of countries stand for characteristic fea- | of Sculpture have remained much the same since the 
which sets at defiance all his prescience, and im- | tures in Art, instead of its own intrinsic ele- | the Greek periods ; neither the material nor the stra 
mediately concerns our actual office; and this is the | ments; but if veins of thought and modes of | means have changed :—they are few, and this was z 
great injury that the works exhibited inflict on each | treatment manifested in the plastic language of | probably one of the principal causes of its reaching men 
other, from the crowded and péle-méle arrangements | lines, forms, and colours be the distinguishing | so early a stage of excellence,—while the elements sort 
inevitable in such bazaars; in fact, there isno pos- | traits, then we shall find the classification much | of Painting are infinitely more numerous, and have man 
sible position in which a picture can be placed so| more limited. In fact, a general comparative | undergone numberlessmodifications, and still under- own 
calculated to deteriorate its effect and to obscure examination has convinced us that there are not | gothem. For the interest of a picture may arise have 
its good qualities, | more than three distinct physiognomies of Art, | from a great many sources, all proper to its pecu- Still 
How fortunate it is for Music and Poetry that | sufficiently dissimilar to constitute well-marked | liar character of a surface image or representation; be | 
they cannot be thrown into this sort of confounding | schools, in ‘he whole collection. Those who hear | it may spring from the plastic concordance of its fices 
struggle for the laurel !—how fortunate it is for | of an Exhi ition containing works from twenty- | lines, the harmony of its colours, the power of its mus 
the symphony or simple ballad that it cannot be | seven differe * corners of the earth, already aware | effect ; from picturesque arrangement and dramatic stur 
condemned to submit itself to ears tingling at the | of the variet in populations, expect to find pic- | expression. All these elements may be interchanged and 
same time with a thousand conflicting tones and | turesas stran_e as the peoples who furnish them,— | or combined according as the artist feels the subject blin 
diapasons !—and how thrice happy is poetry and | but except those subjects where the artists have | he treats; this already affords an ample domain Yet 
the offspring of the pen, that alone enjoy the pri- | sought to produce an exact portrait of some local | for imaginative excursion. But further, the mere thor 
vilege of a téte-d-téte interview with their admirers ! | peculiarities of costume or manners, which of course | change of the mechanical means used by the painter fess 
But these Art-markets are among the necessities | declare the country they belong to, a Norwegian | adds numberless other sources of variety; and at will 
of the day, and as such must be reckoned with. | painting might hang among the Sicilian or Peruvian | times of a variety so marked and significant as to sayi 
Most artists appear either well-disposed towards | canvases without any eye being capable of detecting | create a new and specific class of productions :—to evel 
them, or they accept them asa matter of course; the | whether it was produced near Mount Hecla or | the introduction of oil alone we owe all the great pres 
iron of the age has seemingly ‘‘ entered into their | Mount Vesuvius, or came from the northern or | schools of colour and effect, from the ancient Vene- mor 
souls,” and lent them itsstrength forall sacrifices. He | southern side of the equator. tian, Lombard, Flemish, Dutch and Spanish, to the phil 
who paints at the present period must do so, asit| No doubt, however, the newness of Conti- | French and English of the present day. mu: 
were, in the eyes of the public, which has now no| nental Art to the English eye will appear| The use of this material, at the same time that are 
time to think of what is not actually in contact | striking enough here; the very limited series | it increased the resources of Painting, gave it neces- Art 
with its senses; the hallowed retirement that pro- | of plastic impressions our countrymen are used | sarily a greater fullness and complication of nature, pre 
duced the ‘Madonna’ of Cimabue would now lead | to leaves ample room for surprise, and it is not | and consequently the superior richness of its gifts our 
to oblivion instead of the ovation at the Borgo | improbable that our reduction of all varieties to| —as in man himself amongst other animals,— 7 
Allegri. And thus we, too, must pay our tribute | three groups will appear too restricted. Every | augmented its powers of development and added to | 
to these Fine Art fairs, and cry “All hail!” though | repetition of a new trait seems a distinctive cha- | rapidity to its progress. The increased scale of bar 
with a feeling little less averse than that of the | racter to the inexperienced, until the novelty of the | harmony in colouring and the force and extent of for 
weird sisters, as our groans of dissatisfaction show. | impression is worn out, and wondering ceases. | range in effect that it gave, were alone sufficient fou 
We are the less inclined to stifle our outcries, | Then, what is lost on the score of emotion is gained | to change the whole aspect of Art. It conferred lab 
being especially discomfited by the particular | on that of accuracy; the eye becomes calmer and | besides a close and pliant power of following form ma; 
circumstances of the present Exhibition. Can | more experienced, and those foreign aspects which | in its internal and minute subdivisions, which no in t 
Painting and Sculpture congratulate themselves | were taken for marked features are found to be | other mode of colouring could reach; and which in ] 
upon their actual position in the show at the | common to many, and thus referable to but few | not only made it an able instrument in the hands ofte 
Champs Elysées ? They have been given a place | categories. Here, then, we reach the position of | of the scientific draughtsman, but gave it also a con 
there in the category of Industrial Art. This is | the critic who, in his experience, like the soldier of | delicacy and completeness of execution for render- dir 
an age of wondrous alliances, and perhaps the one | many campaigns, feels no longer the excitement of | ing the varying and subtle intricacies of the human ma 
we frown at is destined to as happy results as any | the novice,—but, looking with calmness on these | visage, that all masters of expression have prized. anc 
other ; but to us this approximation is incongruous, | fields of contest, perceives that their hosts though | As a natural consequence, then, from the time in Le 
and we must continue to think that the Art of the | ee which artists first made acquaintance with painting p 
Parthenon or the Vatican has little in common | » if. F scone arch ceases oF tas Me meats in oil to the present, it has gradually gained ground we 
with that of Lyons or Manchester. | their especial lodging. upon all the other modes of rendering the pictorial dot 
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idea. Offering means so ample, so varied, and so 
practically manageable, independently of its dura- 
bility, its universal adoption could not but follow. 

This general use, however, of the same means, 
though so rich and complete, hastened to produce 
the widely-extended resemblances that bring the 
productions of so many different countries under 
the same . And when to this consideration 
is added that of the similarity of the modes of study 
which have directed the artistic education of the 
greater number of painters who exhibit here, and 
the prevalence of the same traditions of Art on all 
sides, we shall cease to be surprised at the small 
number of those who escape the influence of routine, 
and reach the power of wielding hackneyed means 
in a novel manner; while, on the other hand, the 
frequent repetitions of the same styles and modes 
of treatment will appear, not only comprehensible, 
but inevitable. All Continental Art thus becomes 
reducible to two categories: the greater part of it 
to the French School; and the only remainder dif- 
fering sufficiently from this great source to deserve 
mention apart, we have named the German School, 
—though it consists only of a limited selection of 
the works sent under that designation; and, in 
truth, we give it a special place here, more from 
its general reputation and its existence through 
the burin of the German engraver than from its 
very inadequate representation in this Exhibition. 

France has opened these artistic lists in her 
capital, and has fearlessly thrown down their bar- 
riers, calling every nation to run a tilt with her in 
this new “‘field of the cloth of gold.” She felt a 
daring and a just pride in her strength,—as well 
she might, for her portion of this show is not only 
the greatest, but is by far the most puissant reve- 
lation of plastic capacity in the whole Exhibition. 
This is, no doubt, an easy confession to be made 
by any other than a Frenchman ; but what would 
be unbecoming in him is graceful as well as honest 
in one of another country, and his rival ; and an 
Englishman is only true to his réle when he admits 
the results, however distasteful, of fair play and 
straightforward competition. 

There is no quality found amongst our country- 
men to which we cling more fondly than that 
sort of honesty or moral courage which makes a 
man frankly recognize a rival’s excellence or his 
own shortcomings; we believe that such natures 
have a rich futurity of worth and progress in them. 
Still, though our faith in Anglo-Saxon equanimity 
be great, as also is our resignation to the sacri- 
fices which will be required by the confessions we 
must make, some fears still haunt us that our 
sturdy-hearted compatriots may shrink from them; 
and we hold with a somewhat reluctant and trem- 
bling hand the pen that is to speak our convictions. 
Yet we cannot but feel that our artists, at least, 
though of a ‘‘genus irritabile” by right of pro- 
fession, perceiving the justness of our conclusions, 
will give us their fullest support, and thank us for 
saying what they, above all, must have learnt 
every time they prolonged their walks beyond the 
precincts of their own gallery—that ‘‘ there are 
more things in Av¢ than are dreamt of in their 
philosophy.” At any rate, sooner or later they 
must find it; and the sooner the better, for they 
are the fountains of knowledge on the subject of 
Art; and the higher they rise in power and com- 
prehension, the more elevated the general taste of 
our country will become. 

Theirs is no trifling task, for they have mot only 
to instruct themselves, but to reclaim the great 
barren waste of English artistic perceptions; where 
for many a day to come but little echo will be 
found other than the whoop of some distant brother 
labourer. But no man can say what rich veins 
may respond to cultivation; the genius of ideality 
in the race has shown itself sublimely proportioned 
in poetry, science, and commercial enterprise; and 
often Nature is no niggard when she out-passes 
common measures in her gifts. Nothing has yet 
directly proved why Music and the Plastic Arts 
may not be lapsed heir-looms of the magnificence 
and grandeur that are evidently freehold in British 
Letters and Industry. 

After all our gallant anticipations, nevertheless, 
we cannot help feeling that there is some room to 
doubt the aptitude for certain arts when a popu- 





lation which has stood for a long period within their 
circle, and has not received them coldly, yet 
remains but scantily productive. It has always 
surprised us to find Music, for instance, so feebly 
represented by British composers, after having 
been so long one of our universal amusements, 
and its finest productions household acquaintances. 
But Plastic Art appears to be connected more with 
a general development of the faculties than Music, 
which evidently requires a special organization; 
and a more fruitful result may attend its cultiva- 
tion, although the aptitude should still remain 
doubtful. 

Turning, however, to the palpable facts here 
under our eyes, which have led us into this train 
of speculation, we are at once struck by the 
unequivocal testimony that is before us of a real 
vocation. The French contribution to this Exhi- 
bition exceeds those of the other twenty-six 
nations’ exhibitors taken together; it amounts to 
nearly three thousand objects of Art:—none of 
them without merit,—most of them, of remarkable 
excellence, —and very many, productions of genius. 
Recollecting, then, that all their mural paintings 
and monumental sculpture, as well as the works 
of two artists of the highest reputation, are 
absent, it will be admitted that any estimation 
drawn from this collection can only be partial and 
incomplete ; yet, taking the Exhibition as it is, 
no unprejudiced person can look on these walls, 
understand what they say, and hesitate for a mo- 
ment to read the writing on them,—which plainly 
declaresthat, in Art, Franceis not ‘found wanting.” 

One of the most prominent features of the 
French contribution is the number of large can- 
vases it contains. Among these several are of 
gigantic proportions, four or five of them exceed- 
ing the dimensions of the celebrated ‘‘Cena” of 
Paul Veronese in the Louvre. Great size, of 
course, is not of itself necessarily indicative of 
merit; but any one conversant with Art well 
knows that to fill these large surfaces with other 
than absurdities demands no inconsiderable amount 
of skill and knowledge. At the head of this band 
of gigantic paintings stands the ‘Smala’ of M. 
Horace Vernet, which has been brought from the 
Palace of Versailles to substantiate, as it were, his 
claims to a world-wide reputation. A surface of 
more than a thousand square feet, painted with 
ready imitative skill, offers an immense page of 
realism, astonishing and amusing us with its 
vigorous and life-like representations. Here we 
behold M. Vernet in his element ; an immnense and 
mingled crowd of men and beasts in viylent com- 
motion, with all “the pomp and cir «amnstance of 
war,” these he paints with wonderfv .*:imic truth. 
The French soldier and the Arab sta..d materially 
before us, and we are plainly shown how glorious 
murder is committed. It is evident that he was 
content with this result, and that he meant nothing 
further. Art might hover near, and suggest that 
she could do more than merely imitate, or satisfy 
the curiosity of the gaping multitude: she might 
hint that countless harmonic relations lay hid in 
the lines and colours he used with so much dexterity 
and so little thought, and that her plastic existence 
was found alone in their developments; but the 
painter had no ear for ‘‘ the voice of the charmer.” 

Because of the absence of these essential 
characters of Art, we, while admitting the merits 
of this work, must add that we can only look upon 
it as a very clever panorama or painted bulletin, 
and not as a picture. If the. productions of 
Raphael, Titian, Rubens, or any of the ancient 
masters are to be considered pictures, this cannot 
be deemed such, for among its many and great 
qualities it does not contain one in common with 
them. 

Five other works fall little short of the cyclopean 
measures of the ‘Smala.’ Two are by M. Miiller, 
and are very remarkable specimens of the dramatic 
style applied to subjects from modern history; a 
third powerful work, from the same pages, is by 
M. Yvon. The fourth is a very large picture by 
M. Geréme, which contains an allegorical compo- 
sition, intended to be symbolical of the close of 
Pagan civilization and the dawn of Christianity. 
A subject such as this is, in our mind, the best 
suited to great dimensions; the choice of so mag- 





nificent a theme shows an elevated taste on the 
part of the artist; but he set himself a task for 
which he evidently miscalculated his strength : he 
not only aimed at the loftiest mystic flights, such 
as of old taxed all the might of the Raphaels and 
Michael Angelo’s, but capped it with a proud addi- 
tion of the highest views of modern philosophy. 
The boldness of the attempt to scale this Olympus 
of sublime pictorial allegory is surprising: the 
failure was inevitable. We regret it, for M. Ge- 
rome possesses both knowledge and skill, and would 
succeed could he moderate his pretensions, and, 
trusting less to dexterity, enter more into the feel- 
ing of what he undertakes. 

The well-known ‘Romains de la Décadence,’ by 
M. Couture, is the fifth of these large works: it 
was purchased by the French Government eight 
years ago, and has since formed part of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, from whence it was transferred to 
this Exhibition. As we shall have occasion to re- 
vert to this painting, we shall only note its pre- 
sence here. 

Although we do not contemplate placing these 
works, with the exception of that of M. Couture, 
in the foremost rank of merit, we cite them as 
prominent examples of a high grade of artistic 
study and education: they plainly are not due to 
the hectic sallies of individual prowess, nor to the 
extraordinary flights of singular ambition ; what. 
their authors intended they have evidently accom- 
plished steadily and surely, with all the measured 
power of knowledge. And if they have not pro- 
duced absolute chefs-d’auvre, they have at least: 
reached a degree of skill and science, such as de- 
mands intellectual capacity and power of labour and 
perseverance far above the common allotment, and: 
the display of which is quite sufficient to confer a 
strong interest on these canvases, 

Many other pictures of large dimensions might 
be named, as bearing palpable witness to no mean 
measure of gifts such as these in the hands that 
executed them; but we shall only mention among 
the numerous Anakim of the brush, Messieurs 
Abel de Pujol, Heim, Rouget, Vinchon, Léon 
Cogniet, and Court, all well known to fame, as 
having superadded high thought and dignity of 
style to manual address and science. 

Next week we shall resume the subject, and 
consider pictures of dimensions less gigantic. 





FineE-Art Gossirp.—The Directors of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham have placed one 
of their courts at the disposal of the Arundel 
Society, for a display of their publications, col- 
lection of casts from ancient ivories, and tra- 
cings from Giotto’s frescoes at Padua. The public 
will have for the first time an opportunity of 
seeing in one mass what the Society has accom- 
plished, and of estimating what it is likely to do 
in future. The large tracings from the Arena 
Chapel are interesting to the subscribers, as vouch- 
ers for the accuracy of the woodcut reductions from 
Giotto’s frescoes in course of issue. The ivory 
carvings form a history of Art in themselves ; but 
something more is required to popularize Art and 
to give-the Society a feature. They have promised 
an engraving from Tintoretto’s magnificent Cruci- 
fixion at Venice, and why should they not pro- 
duce an elaborate engraving from Michael Angelo’s 
only unquestionable easel picture in the Tribune 
at Florence—the well-known circular Holy Family, 
cited by Vasari, and referred to by all authors and 
artists as an indubitable specimen of the old Flo- 
rentine’s powers and peculiarities? Except in 
slight outline by Duppa, in Zannoni’s ‘ Galleria di 
Firenze,’ and in Kugler’s ‘Italian Painting,’ this 
magnificent work has never been engraved. Toschi 
has rendered full homage to Correggio; but there 
still remains opportunity for an English burin to 
do justice and glory to Michael Angelo, where no 
one has hitherto dared to venture. 

It is proposed to erect in Manchester, in front 
of the Infirmary, a bronze statue of Watt, on the 
corresponding pedestal to the one on which the 
statue of Dalton has lately been placed. The 
same economical plan that was adopted in the 
case of Dalton’s statue is suggested for that of 
Watt. As it is supposed that it would not be 
possible to raise the requisite sum for an original 
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statue, it is intended that a copy be made of the | 
statue of Watt in Westminster Abbey, theestimated 
cost: of which would be 900/. 

“It is not possible,” writes a Correspondent, 
**to glance at the provinces of France, in ever so 
sketchy and superficial a manner, without taking 
note of the amount of architectural church-work, 
which is in progress everywhere. Decoration, too, 
seems to keep pace with reparation ; and the glass- 
stainers and glass-painters of modern France must 
have ‘a good time’ (as the Americans say), just 
now, to judge from appearances, At Valence, on 
the Rhone, a new western town, in good’ Roman- 
esque style, is in progress. A day or two after I 
had been admiring this, on crossing from the Rhone 
to the Allier, signs of activity on a more ambitious 
scale presented themselves. The inhabitants of 
the pleasant town of Moulins have enough on their 
hands—a stately new church (excellent in that 
loftiness, which we so obstinately deny to our 
buildings in England), is rising at the extremity 
of the Place d’Allier, promising to turn out a 
simple specimen of early Gothic. Then the com- 
pletion of the Cathedral Church—as yet only 
a choir—has been undertaken ; and the founda- 
tions of nave and transepts are already laid. Nor 
does the latter seem to be a work of supereroga- 
tion, if a traveller may judge from the crowded 
state of the building, as it stands, at high mass, 
ona Sunday. A more quaint crowd I have not 
often seen, by the way,—since the women of Mou- 
lins appear to take pride in wearing a bonnet more | 
elaborate and surprising than the generality of 
national head-tires—a sort of curled-up gipsy-hat, 
having privileges and edgings of its own, not to be 
described by male pen, clamped fast to the wearer's 
head, by asubstantial strap of velvet.—To return to 
matters of less perishable architecture, I have been 
anew struck in glancing at all this interesting new 
work, by one consequence of the pedantic humour 
of modern revivalism. The enchantment which 
many sincere persons have found in the study of 
detail, has led to a too general disregard of pro- 
portions and principles of construction. For in- 
stance, the two modern towers of St.-Vincent’s | 
Cathedral, at Chalons-sur-Saéne, though looking 
somewhat emaciated, are not bad of their kind. | 
But, as if he had wished expresaly to draw atten- 
tion to their leanness, the architect has loaded the 
topmost story of both, with eight colossal figures, 
protruding from the piers; and as if to show that 
they stand there gratuitously, and without reason, 
he has denied them brackets sufficient to hold 
them up comfortably, or canopies to cover them, 
—though canopies are almost indispensable ad- 
juncts to Gothic statues in the open air, when they 
are not used asterminals. The effect is disturbing 
to the eye, and the manner in which the holy per- 
sons are twisted up, in place of being ornamental, 
reminds me of the excrescences outside that church 
at Miinster, in Westphalia, where the licentious 
rioters who followed John of Leyden were pinioned, 
like kites and other carrion, high up against the 
wall of the tower. This is only one among the 
many examples of ornament, by ignorance or in- 
completeness, converted into blemish, by which 
modern attempts at Gothic may be known.” 

Elgin Cathedral is being repaired. Some strange 
restorations are spoken of, which, if effected, 
will be worse than ruin itself. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium, at 
its sitting on the 1st of October inst., determined 
the subjects for the Prize Essays in the class of Fine 
Arts, to be awarded in the Session of 1856. 
The subjects are—1. The Origin and History of 
Engraving in the Low Countries in the Fifteenth 
Century. 2. The Influence of Municipal Corpora- 
tions on the State of the Pictorial Art in the Middle 
Ages. 3. The Style of Architecture best adapted 
for Barracks, Hospitals, Schools, and Prisons. 4. 
The Cause of the excellent Preservation of the 
Works of Painters of certain Schools, and of the 
Decay of others, with an inquiry into the compo- 
sition of Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, The prize 
for each of these subjects isa gold medal of the 
value of 600 francs. The essays are to be written 
in Latin, French, or Flemish, and to be sent in 
by the 1st of June, 1856. 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mendelssohn’s ‘ST. PAUL’ will be 
performed on WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 24, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jonw Hvuttan.—Principal Vocalists: Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Palmer, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Henry Buckland, Mr. 
Winn (his first appearance in London).—Tickets, 1s, 28. 6d, 
Stalls, 58., may be had of the Musicsellers and at St. Martin’s Hall. 
—Commence at Half-past Seven o’clock. 








Drury LAnE.—‘ Married for Money,’ produced 
last week, proves to be a modification of Mr. 
Poole’s ‘Wealthy Widow.’ It furnishes, however, 
more opportunity for sustained acting than gene- 
rally falls to the lot of Mr. Charles Mathews. He 
has to support a character through varied deve- 
lopments, and bring it to an effective climax in the 
third act. It is not a light, trifling part which 
may be walked or fluttered through, but an ela- 
borated conception that requires distinct embodi- 
ment and a decided personality. It makes demand 
on sterner qualities than this light performer has 
been accustomed to exhibit ;—an increased respon- 
sibility which is due to his migration from a mere 
vaudeville establishment to a theatre in which the 
drama in its general departments must be regarded. 
With all his excellence, we look on Mr. Mathews 
as now only beginning his real dramatic experience, 
and believe that the change in his position will 
greatly improve him as an artist. He has left the 
by-ways of his profession, and finds himself on the 
highway and “‘ the ancient way,” and must forth- 
with prepare to compete with old recollections and 
modern excellence, on a wide stage, where all have 
an equal right with himself. The result will neces- 
sarily be immensely advantageous to him, though 
it will probably try his temper and involve him in 
more labour than he has yet encountered. 

Mr. Mathews performed the part of Mr. Mopus, 
the husband of the wealthy widow; and com- 
menced the play with a soliloquy, in which he 
covertly alluded to his change of position, and con- 
gratulated himself on being at last established as a 
resident in so magnificent a dwelling. It is to be 
hoped that the lessee will treat him better than 
the ‘‘ wealthy widow,” who regarded the man she 
had wedded as one whose services she had pur- 
chased and might tyrannically command. The 
situation of poor Mopus was very cleverly marked 
by trivial, but effective, traits. As his difficulties 
increased, the power of resistance became excited, 
and his freedom was the natural result. When at 
last arrested for a debt, which his wife had refused 
to discharge, the eyes of both are opened; she 
relents, and relieves him from the sponging-house, 
and he, under the influence of champagne, re- 
covers his independence as a man, and asserts his 
authority as a husband. Inebriety, in its gentle- 
manly type, was never more delicately, and yet 
powerfully represented, than by Mr. Mathews. He 
put us in mind of Charles Kemble’s Cassio, and 
came very nigh to the standard that it suggested. 
This little comedy proved thoroughly successful; 
and, being played before ‘ Nitocris,’ will serve to 
bolster up that unfortunate spectacle. 


HayYMARKET.—This theatre has been more than 
ordinarily successful with a little drama taken from 
the French of ‘La Joueuse de la Maison,’ under 
the title of ‘The Little Treasure.’ It is in two 
acts, and ascribed to Mr. A. Harris. The piece 
has been evidently produced for the purpose of 
fitting Miss Blanche Fane with a new character, 
and serves that end with the utmost completeness. 
Gertrude Howard (such is the heroine’s name) finds 
herself in an anomalons position, with a mother 
and grandmother residing in the country, and a 
father said to be in Italy. Her parents have been 
separated for twelve years, and herfather meanwhile 
has been living the life of a gay bachelor in May 
Fair. The arrival of a cousin, Captain Walter 
Maydenblush (Mr. Buckstone), serves happily to 
break up this objectionable state of affairs. Natu- 
rally shy, he easily becomes the instrument of 
Gertrude’s purposes, and agrees to propose to 
marry her in order to render it needful that the 
father and mother should meet to give their con- 
sent. Mrs. Meddleton, the grandmother, (Mrs. 
Poynter), who was the original cause of separation, 
almost prevents this desirable consummation ;— 
but Gertrude contrives to wheedle her into acqui- 





escence. The fond and clever girl also obtains an 
interview with her father, whom she surprises 
among his ‘‘fast” friends. The situation is inter- 
esting, and pathetically treated. Sir Charles 
Howard, the father, is played with feeling by Mr, 
Howe; and Lady Howard, the mother, with grace 
and sweetness by Miss Swanborough. Their re- 
conciliation is at last accomplished. Miss Fane 
acted the part with propriety and aptitude. 


StaNDARD.—The tragedy of ‘Gysippus’ was re- 
vived on Monday ;—the hero being performed by 
Mr. Anderson. This play consists almost of pure 
poetry ;—yet was listened to with edifying at- 
tention by a crowded audience. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.— At the 
late annual session of the Académie des Beaua 
Arts,—at which reports are read or speeches are 
made, and prizes are distributed, and prize- 
music is performed, and an oration, on some sub- 
ject connected with Art, is pronounced,—the Can- 
tata executed was a new ‘ Acis and Galatea,’—the 
music by M. Conte, the words by M. Locle,—and 
(so far as an extract enables us to judge) nothing 
more nor less than a free version of Gay’s pastoral, 
M. Halévy read a paper on Onslow, the English- 
Auvergnat composer,—agreeably eking out the 
slenderness of his subject by anecdotes and specu- 
lations concerning chamber-music, especially in 
regard to the pianoforte. 

The Parisian journals are making merry over the 
fact (if fact it be), that, in compliance with Mdlle. 
Rachel's express request / the terms of Mdlle. Ra- 
chel’s performance, in America, have been made 
easier to the American public than they were on 
her arrival. From this, it would seem as if the 
muse of Israel was not flourishing as an attrac- 
tion in the States. 

With reference to the rumour mentioned in our 
last number [p. 1193] that Mr. Charles Kean is 
preparing a Greek play, and the suggestion that 
he should bestow special care upon the architecture, 
and not permit the surfaces to be plastered with 
opaque colour, a Correspondent writes to us as 
follows :— 

The Egyptians did what they could to hide a dark red 
stone, and, therefore, used coats of opaque colour. In the 
temples of Peestum and Sicily, also, the naturally rough 
material required to be thickly plastered over before a 
tolerable surface could be obtained. There is little fear, 
we apprehend, of the painted Parthenon frieze at Syden- 
ham serving for more than a warning. In all respects, our 
present public is quite antiquarian enough to receive an 
experiment of a classic tone. The recent additions to the 
British Museum, and that of Berlin, in almost countless 
painted Greek vases, have raised the veil that so long hung 
before us. In them we behold the Grecian domestic life in 
every possible detail. The publications of Gerhard Bekker 
and Panofka have collected and classified these materials so 
thoroughly that they have become perfectly available, and 
the costumier and property-man will have little chance of 
excuse for making any omissions or committing inaccuracy. 
John Kemble and Macready did not think of accounting to 
the public for each particular portion of their getting-up ; 
but Mr. Charles Kean, at the same time that he justifies 
himself, renders a service to the uninitiated, by telling them 
of the existence of works, by way of authority, which may 
be consulted in our public library for purposes either of 
amusement or instruction. But for the Greek humanity, 
what will be done with that? It is easy to exhibit the 
wildnesses of the Celtic race and the singular forms of the 
Oriental, as well as the barons of our feudal times; but the 
Greeks were not mere men, They were, and still remain, 
the most beautiful examples of the development of the 
human form ever seen in the world, and this human form 
is one of the most prominent] pi features of 
ancient Greek social life. It was constantly presented to 
the eye. Clothes and colour may conceal, but cannot con- 
tribute to these qualities. We may anticipate pleasure and 
benefit from a museum of patterns and utensils reproduced 
with minute fidelity ; but their application and relation to 
each other is a nicer and more delicate subject than the 
manager has hitherto undertaken. Without refined gold, 
we must be content with gilding. 8. 

The death of Herr Keller,—one of the slight 
German composers, whose works, during the last 
half-century, have been popular with those for 
whom Beethoven is too deep and Mendelssohn too 
dry,—is announced in the foreign papers. 

We entirely concur with the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, and shall be happy if her efforts are suc- 
cessful in bringing good out of evil. The ladies 
have the remedy principally in their own hands. 
They may be sure, in such a case, of being sup- 
ported by public opinion :— 

A recent case of assault and battery suggests some obser- 
vations on the subject of theatrical proprieties. As long as 
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managers go on permitting these proprieties to be outraged 
almost as a matter of course, so long will the actress be 
rated more as the follower of an equivocal calling, wherein 
respectability is rare and exceptional, than as the member 
of an honourable and honoured profession. The practice 
of allowing any portion of the theatre behind the curtain 
to be occupied by men about town, who are neither con- 
nected with the immediate business of the stage nor pro- 
fess to be interested in the progress of dramatic literature 
and art, cannot be too strongly deprecated, and is most dis- 
tasteful and abhorrent to the feelings of the right-minded 
and respectable actress and singer. Credit me, sir, we public 
performers have distractions enough to withdraw our atten- 
tion from the laborious duties we have undertaken, and 
ought to be no more liable to these unseemly interruptions 


registered themselves as scholars. Is not this an 
example which might be extensively followed ? 
Waikna.—54, Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood, October 15, 
1855.—In your review, in the Atheneum of the 13th inst., 
of Mr. 8. A, Bard’s ‘ Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mos- 
quito Shore,’ you speak in terms of high commendation of 
his work,—praise which I am willing to believe is borne out 
by its general character. There is, however, one “‘ roman- 
tic incident” cited by you which, I think, you will agree 
with me is scarcely deserving of approving comment, on the 
score—at least—of originality, unless indeed the author be 
excused by that deus ex machind ‘‘a remarkable coinci- 
dence.” Ina tale written by me about two years ago, pub- 
lished at that time in the New Monthly Magazine, and re- 
blished jast May in ‘Stories from a Screen,’ there is an 








than people engaged in any other busi or Vv We 
do not hear of a tribe of idle flaneurs besetting the office of 
the solicitor or the consulting-room of the physician, nor 
offering to attend the clergyman in his visits to the needy, 
the sick, and the sorrowful; and why should we, who can 
quite as well dispense with the attendance of such hangers- 
on, be constantly subjected, during our business hours, to 
the annoyance of their listless gaze, or their still more 
obtrusive impertinences? The saloons and lobbies of our 
best-conducted theatres have long been cleared of the 
shameless groups which formerly thronged them. It is 
high time that the green-room and the side-scenes should 
undergo a similar purgation; and, if every individual 
member of a theatrical company cannot be considered all 
that is to be wished, the boards, at any rate, should cease 
to be looked upon as the established chapel-of-ease to the 
club and the mess-room, and a convenient resort for the 
purposes of gossip, time-killing and assignation.—Lam, &c., 
AN ACTRESS 
WHO VALUES HER CHARACTER AND SELF-RESPECT. 

The Spener’sche Zeitung contains an interesting 
article on the statistics of the Italian stage, ac- 
cording to which the total number of Italian 
theatres amounts to 117. Of these, 95 are in 
Italy (viz., in Lombardy, 28 in 20 towns; in Sar- 
dinia, 20 in 17 towns; in Naples and Sicily, 9 in 
6 towns ; in the Papal States, 16 in 11 towns; in 
Tuscany, 16 in 8 towns; in Lucca, 1; in Parma, 2; 
in Modena, 2; in Corsica, 1), and the remaining 
22 are scattered over the globe. Of these latter 
we find 6 in Spain and Portugal (at Madrid alone 
there are three), 6 in Greece, Turkey, and the 
Tonian Islands, 3 in Russia, 1 in England (London), 
1 in France (Paris), 1 in Denmark (Copenhagen), 
1 in Holland (Amsterdam), 1 in Germany (Vienna), 
1 in Africa (Algiers), 1 in America (Rio Janeiro). 
It needs scarcely to be mentioned that by far the 
greatest part of these theatres are exclusively de- 
dicated to operatic performances. 








y 
MISCELLANEA 

Lines by the Author of ‘The Seasons.’—On the 
fly-leaf of a copy of the octavo edition of Thom- 
son’s ‘Seasons, &c.,’ London, 1730 —which fell into 
my hands some years ago, but which I failed to 
keep—I found, and have still preserved, the fol- 
lowing verses in a handwriting seemingly that of 
Thomson’s period, and with his signature affixed ; 
but having no autograph of the poet wherewith to 
compare it, I cannot of course feel assured as to 
the inscription being his. The verses are as fol- 
lows :— 

To Miss Young, my dearest Amanda. 

Accept, lov’d Young! this tribute due 

To tender Friendship, Love, and you; 

But with it take what breath’d the whole, 

O take to Thine the Poet’s Soul! 

If Fancy here her Power displays, 

And if a Heart exalts these lays; 

You fairest in that Fancy shine, 

And all that heart is fondly thine. 

JAMES THOMSON. 
—Certainly these verses do run as if they were 
Thomson’s. I have seen them in no edition of his 
works, nor are they worth much in themselves, 
except in so far as everything of his is matter of 
interest. I send them, therefore, and this, to you. 
—It may be worth while to add, that the volume 
in which I found these verses had belonged to an 
old Scotch gentleman, Arch. Hamilton, Esq., of 
Cumberland Street, Portman Square, who died in 
1830, aged ninety-two; and who had been in his 
youth much in the literary society of London,— 
which makes it more likely that the verses and 
the handwriting are those of Thomson. 
Yours, &c., R. A. Scorr. 

Leasingham, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

Recovery of Waste Places.—The National School- 
room at Saffron Walden has been opened for gra- 
tuitous evening instruction during the winter 
months for the lads employed in agricultural 
labour. Upwards of one hundred boys have already 





incident which so closely resembles Mr. Bard’s interview 
with ‘* the young Pythoness of the ancient Indian nation,” 
that Iam tempted to believe the American gentleman must 
have done me the honour, not only of reading my story 
(‘Beware of the Chocolate of Chiapa,’) but of remember- 
ing one part of it so well as to fancy it worthy of being 
adapted to his narrative, without much regard to the truth 
of what he was relating. You shall judge for yourself, by 
comparing the enclosed extract with the passage which you 
have quoted [ante, p. 1177, cols. 1 and 2). Idonot know 
when Mr. Bard travelled in Central America, but for myself 
I can say that,—except the historical fact upon which my 
story is founded, (which may be read in chapter xvi. Part L, 
Vol. I. of the Travels of Thomas Gage in New Spain, &c., 
French edition, Amsterdam, 1720,) and local descrip- 
tions derived from Dampier,—the scene in the hut, which is 
so nearly reproduced in his paper, is entirely of my own in- 
vention. Whether it be allowable or not to interweave 
alleged persona! adventure with prepared fiction is a ques- 
tion which I leave you to decide.—I have, &c., Sir, 
DupDLEY CosTELLO. 

Extract from ‘ Beware of the Chocolate of Chiapa.’ (Dona 
Magdalena, the heroine, travels through a dangerous forest 
to obtain poison from a noted witch).—‘* The way was diffi- 
cult and their advance necessarily slow, for Dalva proceeded 
with great caution, influenced as much by the locality as by 
what he dreaded todiscover. It grew darker and darker as 
they advanced, until it became absolutely necessary to light 
the lanterns, which were suspended from the litter, or there 
would have been the risk of oversetting it at every step. * * 
At the expiration of an hour’s march they drew near their 
destination. * * This fact Dalva communicated in a whisper 
to the lady. * * A few hundred yards brought them in front 
of a lofty rock, to which Dalva silently pointed, intimating 
that there stood the dwelling of Martha Carillo. Had there 
been any doubt of the fact, it would at once have been dis- 
sipated by the harsh voice of the old woman herself, who 
suddenly stood in the path. ‘ Not a step nearer,’ she cried, 
‘till your purpose is declared,—there will be danger else.’ 
A deep yrowl, as if of some animal at her side, ready to 
spring at her command, showed that her speech was sooth. 
Miguel Dalva shrunk back afraid, but the lady made answer 
undismayed:—‘ It is not here,’ she said, ‘ that I pause. Mar- 
tha Carillo, I have sought you where none else dare to 
come. I must speak with you alone.’ There was something 
in the lady’s tone that satisfied the old woman of the quality 
and character of her visitor. ‘Down, Réjo,—and home ! 
Seiiora, come with me; your people can rest beneath that 
rock’ Noiselessly, but visible in the ray from one of the lan- 
terns, a dark creature stole away in the direction of the hut, 
and Martha Carillo and the lady followed.” Further on:— 
“The beast Reéjo,—a kind of tiger, or rather leopard, lay 
crouched beneath a table.” 

Panama Railroad.—Recent letters from Ame- 
rica séem to show that the success of this railroad, 
which we spoke of in our last number [p. 1179] as 
certain but distant, is advancing more rapidly than 
we anticipated. Two years ago the number of 
packages was less than 200 each trip of the West 
India Royal Mail Packets and the Pacific Steam 
Navigation, now it is said to be six or seven hun- 
dred; and if the packages were estimated by the 
size of those sent at first, the number would reach 
a thousand,—a quintuple increase. ‘ 

Another Surveying Expedition.—The United 
States Surveying Expedition, under charge of 
Lieut. Williamson, accompanied by an escort of 
about 125 soldiers, under command of Lieuts. 
Gibson and Hood, left Fort Reading on the 26th 
of July for the foot-hill of the Sierra Nevada, 
directly east of Shasta. The object of this expedi- 
tion is to discover, by actual and careful survey, 
the existence of a practicable route for a railroad 
between the Columbia River and the Sacramento 
Valley. It is thought the party will be out about 
four months, The whole expedition numbers very 
nearly 200 men. : J 

Newspapers in the World.—The following is 
supposed to be the number of newspapers in the 
world :—10 in Austria, 14 in Africa, 24 in Spain, 
26 in Portugal, 30 in Asia, 65 in Belgium, 85 in 
Denmark, 50 in Russia and Poland, 350 in other 
Germanic States, 500 in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and 2,000 in the United States, or nearly twice as 
many as in all other nations.—American Pub- 


lishers’ Circular. 





To Corresponpgnts. — A Pagan—Niger—M. H.—J. L.— 
M.C.—A. R.—received. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—————. 


A Manual of Photographic Chemis- 


TRY. By T. FREDERICK HARD « Secor 
feap. vo. cloth, 68. 6d, — a 


This edition has been carefully revised throughout. A consider- 
able amount of new matter has been added ; the chapters on * Pho- 
tozraphic Printing’ are greatly extended, and contain several fresh 
formule , also a section on the ‘ Fading of Positives,’ with a simple 
plan for testing the permanency of the proofs. The mode of 
Stereoscopic and Microscopic Photographs is described in a sep- 
arate chapter. 


Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry. 


Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.RB.S., and A. W. 
MOREA. N, Ph.D. #.R.S. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth. 





Handbook of Chemistry: Theore- 


TICAL, PRACTICAL, and TECHNICAL, By F. A, 
ABEL, F.C.5., Chemist to the Board of Ordnance ; and 0, L, 
BLOXAM, Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry in King’s 
College. 8vo. cloth, 158. 


On the Use of the Blowpipe. Illus- 


trated by numerous Diagrams. By Professors PLATTNER 
and MUSPRATT. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 108, 6d, 


Chemical Diagrams. By Robert 


GALLOWAY. On FOUR LARGE IMPERIAL SHEETS, 
for SCHOOL and LECTURE RUOMS. Price 5s. 6d. the Set. 


Chemistry, as Exemplifying the 


WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. By GEORGE 
FOWNEs, F.R.S. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 48, 6d. 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons: 


SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. By THOMAS 
GRIFFITHS. Ilustrated with Engravings on Wood. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


Practical Chemistry, including 


ANALYSIS. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. By 
JOHN E. BOWMAN, Professor of Practical Chemistry in 
King’s College. London. Second Edit. feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d, 


By the same Author, 


Medical Chemistry. With Illus- 


trations on Wood. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


Fresenius’s Instructions in Che- 
MICAL ANALYSIS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK, 

QUALITATIVE. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

QUANTITATIVE. Second Edit. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


The Wisdom and Beneficence of 


the ALMIGHTY, AS DISPLAYED IN THE SENSE OF 
VISION ; being the Actonian Prize Essay for 1851. With 
Illustrations ou Steel and Wood, By T. WHARTON JONES, 
F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


Vestiges of the Natural History of 


CREATION. Tenth Edition. Illustrated with 100 Engray- 
ings on Wood. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 


being an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the Phy- 
sical Sciences. Illustra’ with numerous Evgrav on 
Wood. By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.K.8., and CHARLES 
BROOKE, M.B. Cantab., F.K.8. Fourth Edition, foolscap 
8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


Churchill’s Manuals. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. each Volume. 
Aggregate Sale, 70,500 Copies. 


SURGERY—Mr. FERGUSSON. 

CHEMISTRY—Mr. FOWNES. 

MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. ROYLE. 

MEDICAL JURISPRU DENCE-—Dr. TAYLOR. 

ANATOMY—Mr. ERASMUS WILSON. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Dr. G. BIRD, and Mr. BROOKE. 

OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE—Mr. WHARTON JONES. 

PHYSIOLOGY—Dr. CARPENTER. 

ON POISONS—Dr. TAYLOR. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY — Dr. 
SIEVEKING. 


H. JONES, and Dr. 





NEw BURLINGTON-STREET. 
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On the 1st of November, Part I. of 


HE FERN ALLIES: a Supplement to ‘The 
FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN.’ Llustrated by JOHN E. 
SUWERBY; Descriptions by U. JOHNSON, Esq. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Parts. Full coloured, at 38.; partly coloured, 
at 1s. 6d. per Part. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 





Now ready, 


HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
E Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 

The Descriptions, Synonyms, &c. by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 
In 1 vol. cloth boards, coutaining Forty-nine Plates, full coloured, 
278.; partly coloured, lds. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 

HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCIV., 

is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HUET. 
IL. SCHOOL SERMONS. 
Ul. MR. THACKERAY AND ‘THE NEWCOMES.’ 
IV. THE CALDWELL PAPERS. 
V. THE CHARITIES AND POOR OF LONDON. 
VI. LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
VIL AKRAGO AND BROUGHAM ON MEN OF SCIENCE, 
VIII. PITT AND FOX. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— NEW 
SERIES. No. XVI. OCTOBER, 1855. Price 68. 
Contents, 








I. Theism. 
Ti. Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
ILL. The Position of Woman in Barbarism and among the 


IV. Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming. 

V. Prunkenness not curable by Legislation. 

VI. The London Daily Press. 

Contemporary Literature :—§ 1. Theology and Philosophy.—§ 2. 
Politics and Education.— § 3. Scieuce.—§ 4. Philology.— § 5. 
rm * Biography, Voyages and Travels.—§ 6. Belles Lettres. 
—§ 7. Ar 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





On the Ist of October was published, price 5s. No. II. of 

HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents, 

I. THE FIRST EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 

II. DECIMAL COINAGE. 

IIL. SIR G. C. LEWIS ON EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 

Iv. A NOVEL OR TWO. 

V. THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE COMPETITIVE 
PRINCIPLE. 
VI. TENNYSON’S *‘ MAUD,’ 
VIL THE STATESMEN OF THE DAY. 
VIIL ST. PAUL. 
IX. THE FALL OF SEBASTUPOL. 
X. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY 
LOSOPHY. 
XI. SUMMARY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
ECONOMY. 
XII. A LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR READING 
SOCIETIES. 

““The second number of ‘The National Review’ contains an 
article,* The Statesmen of the Day,’ which settles the question 
touchi the table aberrations of Lord John Russell. 
.... This, however, is only one point in an article displaying un- 
usual power of analysis, eloquence and compact reasoning.” 

Spectator, Oct. 6. 

“The whole article on the‘ First Edinburgh Keviewers’ is a 
rare example of felicitous writing—brilliant, thoughtful, pic- 
turesque, and playful. Tennyson's * Maud’ is ,of course, reviewed; 
but the writer seizes the occasion to discourse on Tennyson gene- 


” 


AND MENTAL PHI- 


AND 





rally, which he does both with novelty and acumen. 
Leader, Oct. 6. 
London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 6s., No. IV. of THE 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL—NEW SERIES. 

Contents.—1. Professor Harkness on the Geology of the Dingle 
Promoutory.—2. Dr. Cobbold on a Malformed Trout —3 Dr. Dau- 
beny on the Influence of the Lower Urganisms in the Production 
of Epidemic Diseases.—4. Professors Harknessand Blyth on the 
Cleavage of the Devonians in the South-west of Ireland.—5, Dr. 
Cobbold on a New Species of Termatode Worm.—6. Astronomical 
Contradictions and Geological Inferences respecting a Plurality of 
Worlds.—7. Mr. R. Davidson on some New Compounds of Fur- 
farine.—8 Mr. J. Galletly on a New Glucoside existing in the 
Petals of the Wallflower.—9. Dr. Davy on Tropical Plants.—10, T. 
H. Rowney on the Composition of Two Mineral Substances em- 
ployed as Pigments.—11. M. G. D’Endegeest’s Sketch of Operations 
executed in the Drainage of the Lake of Haarlem.—12. C. G. Wil- 
liams on some of the Basic Constituents of Coal Naphtha.—13. 
Biographical Sketch of the late George Johnston of Berwick.—14. 
Professor Goodsir on the Present State of Organic Electricity.— 
15. A. Murray on Electric Fishes.— Reviews.— Proceedings of Socie- 
ties and scientific Intelligence. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 


E MONITEUR des DAMES et des DE- 
MOISELLES. Twelfth Year. Monthly Paper. 

This most complete and fashionable of all papers of the kind, 
presents to Ladies, who like to fill up their leisure by works of 
taste and ingenuity,a Museum of Paris Fashions by the celebrated 
artist JuLes Davin, splendid plates of Tapestry originally drawn 
by Mons. Sason, the unrivalled designer of Tapestry, Crochet, 
Knitting, and every kind of Embroidery; Fac-similes of Water- 
colour Drawings, Oil Pictures, Patterns of Natural Size and per- 
fect cut, by the artists of the Fashions, &c. &c. 

The same Paper publishes likewise hundreds of Engravings 
during the year, its text is entertaiving as well as moral and in- 
structive, and full of Lilustrations. ‘Che Subscription commences 
from the 15th of November, 1955, for One Year, and may be entered 

Messrs. Ad. Goubaud & Company, 92, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, 
—or in LONDON, for the whole of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, at Mr. GEORGE KENT'S, 15, Greek-street, Soho. Terms 
for London, free of all expenses, 16s. ; for the Country, postage in- 
cluded, 188., payable in advance. All letters must be pre-paid. 

Each Subscriber is entitled to a Prize, consisting of a very nice 
small Oil Picture, after Cu. Jacques. To have the prize it will be 
sufficient to add 28, only to the subscription. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PIEDMONT, PAST AND PRESENT. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Tables, price 24s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO SEPTEMBER, 


1855. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA, 


Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 


(This day. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 


PASSAGES SELECTED from 
THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS 


CARLYLE; 
With a Biographical Memoir, by THOMAS 
BALLANTYNE { This day. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 
THE TRIBES of the CAUCASUS: 
With an Account of SCHAMYL and his Murids. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. 
Translated from his Original MSS., and now first published. 


Post 8vo. price 9s. 
A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE 
LAND’S END, 
AND A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. 
By WALTER WHITE. 


Forming the New Volume of Chapman & Hall’s Series of 
Original Works. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 

THE SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
The LIFE of BERNARD PALISSY, 
of SAINTES: 

Ilis Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science. 

By HENRY MORLEY. (This day. 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST, 

FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY, 1855. 
An Historico-Critical Sketch of the Campaigns on the 
Danube, in Asia, and inthe Crimea. With a Glance at the 
probable Contingencies of the next Campaign. 

By GENERAL GEORGE KLAPKA, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the War of Independence in 
Hungary,’ &c. &c, 


Demy 8vo. price 18s. 


TRANSCAUCASIA. 
Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. 
With Coloured Illustrations by Graze. 





NEW POEMS, BY THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘FESTUS.’ 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


THE MYSTIC; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
London: CHarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Uniform with ‘ Domsgy anp Son,’ ‘ Davip CoPpPERFIELD,’ ‘ BLEAK Hovssz,’ &c. &c. 





On the 30th of November will be published, to be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, 
The First Monthly Part of a New Work of Fiction, called 


Ki tt iS 


DORRIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the 30th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 


OF GOETHE. 


With SKETCHES of HIS AGE and CONTEMPORARIES. 


(From published and unpublished sources.) 


By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of ‘ The Biographical History of Philosophy,’ &c. 


** Goethe’s Heart, which few knew, was as great as his Intellect, which all knew.”—JunG. STILLING. 


London: Davin Nort, 270, Strand. 





RECENTLY COMPLETED, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


produced at a cost of 15,000/., and forming one of the handsomest works published in this country. It is illustrated 


by upwards of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, after drawings 


by TuRNER, LANDSEER, STANFIELD, WILKIB, 


Roberts, Frith, WARD, PHILiips, Etmorg, Fagp, &c., including Portraits of the Historical Personages descrived in the 
Novels. These Plates are engraved in the very first style of the Art, and by their characteristic expression and spirit of 
execution impart an additional interest to the text which they illustrate. 

The Library Edition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest Introductions and Notes, and some curious additions-to ‘ Guy 
Mannering * and ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ besides a carefully prepared Index to the whole of the Characters and 


Principal Incidents in the Novels. 


All those who would possess a copy of “ these inimitable Fictions,” in which the creations of the Author are worthily 
represented by the pencil of the Artist, are recommended to add this Series to their Libraries. 


Complete in 25 vols. demy Svo. with 210 Engravings, elegantly bound in extra cloth, 


gilt, price o ee ee ee 


£13 2 6 


A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh; Hovutsron & Stoneman, London; and all Booksellers. 
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On Thursday, Nov. 1, will be published, price 28. 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, Parr 32, 
comprising the NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION from 
Skin to Suide; and the GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION from 
Thian- Shan-Nanln to Ural Mountains, including articles on 
Py es ibet, Ticino, Tigris, Timbuctoo, Tivoli, Tobago, Tobolsk, 
Toledo, Téplitz, Torino, Toronto, Torres Strait, Tortona, Toulon, 
| Toulouse, Transylvania, Trapani, Tras-os-Montes, Trevizond, 
Trier, Trieste, Trinidad, Tripoli, Trondhjem, Tucuman, Tula, 
| Tunis, Turkey. Turkistan, Tuscany, Twer, Tyrol, United States, 
Unterwalden, Upsala, Ural, &c. &c. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


E PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL, Part XCl. for OCTOBER, 1s., contains, Large Plate 
Engravings of Small’s Marine Compass and Fuller's Tndia‘Rubber 
Springs, 25 W oodcuts, and many Articles on recent Inventions. 
Hebert, 88, Cheapside. Editor's Offices (Offices for Patents and 
Designs). “47. Livcoln’s Inn-fields. 


2 ust ust published, | 
YLD’S MAP of the SOUTHERN COAST | 
of RUSSIA; with Kinburn, Otchakov, Nicolaiev, Kher- | 
son, and the River Bug. In sheet, 1s. 6d. ; in case, 28. 6d. 
WYLD’S MAP of the CRIMEA ; 
theJRoads, Passes, &c., 38., 58., 78. 6d. 


James Wyld. Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next 
door to the Post-office ; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


showing | 





In Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s. | 
TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F. “y is +» &e, 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.AS. 
Eighteen benattaltpeciberaa Plates and Descriptions. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LEE ON FOREIGN CLIMATES, &c. 








Just published, Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 3¢. 6d. cloth lettered, 


ABIA EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LES.- 
ONS. An entirely New Edition, revised; with F - 
piece and Vignette, from Saclenoln Absolon. ‘ _ — 
*x* The Edition in Four Half-Crown Volumes is still on sale, vis. 
Vols. 1 and 2, with Engravings, 18mo. 5s. cloth. 
Vols. 3 and 4, with Engravings, 18mo. 5s. cloth. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; 
Whittaker & we of Houlston & Stoneman ; * Washbou: Tegg 
& Co.; Routledge & Co.; Darton & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co.; 3 
Hall & Co. ; ; Ingram & Co.; ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, price 6d. 


HE DEFENCED CITY MADE A RUIN: 
a SERMON, preached on Sunday, September 30, 1855, being 
the Day of Prayer and Thanksgiving for the Capture of Sebo'sto ol, 
in the Parish Church of Grantham, by th . Ker. B. STREET, 
B. “A. Curate of ——. Printed by reque: 








ICE and its CLIMATE; AZORES, 
CANNES, &c. 4s. 6d. 


SPAIN and its CLIMATES; with a special 
Account of Malaga. By EDWIN LEE, Esa. Author of a Prize 
Essay on the Effects of Climate, &c. 

BRADSHAW’S COMPANION to the CON- 

INENT ; with Remarks on Climate, Travelling, and Meteorolo- 
gical Tables. 78. 

These Werks have been most favourably reviewed by the medical 
and general Press. 


Subscription 12s. a year; or 138. 6d. post free throughout the 
United dom, 


King 


AGASIN DES DEMOISELLES, Morale, 
Littérature Beaux-Arts, Voyages, Bi 


Histoire, ancienne et moderne, Economie domestique, 
Demoiselles. Published monthly in 


raphie rest Courrier des 
taining, besides the 32 pages of letter-press, a Pies of Music, Sheet 
of Fashions, Water-colour Drawing, Crochet-Work, gor 
Patterns for Working and Embroidering, &c. &c. Part I. for el 
year 1855-6, beginning in October, is now ready.—To be had of 
Barthés & "Lowell, Agents for the Magasin dan Demoiselles, 14 
Great Marlborough-street, London. 





W. J. Adams, 4, Fleet-street. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORENZO BENONI.’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


DOCTOR ANTONIO: A TALE. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Constasrg & Co. London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. price 10s. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S SKETCHES 


EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE TIME OF 
GEORGE Ill. 


New Edition, greatly enlarged. 
‘Vol. I. contains the PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of GEORGE the THIRD with LORD NORTH. 
Vol. IL a variety of NEW SKETCHES, including DUKE of WELLINGTON, &c. &c. 


& 
Lendon and Glasgow: RicHarD GRIFFIN .& Co. 





On the 1st of NovemBER will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1856. 


With a Coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, 
And numerous Wood Engravings by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


Pouncu Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 





COLLECTED WORKS OF 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR,’ ‘THE NEWCOMES,’ &c. 


\On the 31st of October will be published, (uniform with the Cheap Editions of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pendennis,’) 
price 6s. Vol. I. of 


MISCELLANIES; 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


PROSE and VERSE; STORIES, ESSAYS, and SKETCHES, SATIRICAL, BURLESQUE, 
and SENTIMENTAL. 
The Collection will be completed in Four Volumes. The First will include : The BALLADS—The BOOK of SNOBS 


—The TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN—The FATAL BOOTS—and COX’S DIARY ; each of 
which will, for the convenience of Railway Readers, &c., be published separately. 


Published by BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


RRR en enmrnmnmm? 


Buanp & Lone’s IODIZED COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action is unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
taiued separate. in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 

NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Biaxn & Lone’s Collodiom, ready for immediate use. 

Bianp & Lone’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent cvating on the Picture. 

POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, prmted on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 

Biaxp & Lone’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographic stains. 

PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass and Paper. A*Manual, containing simple Directions for the 
production of Portraits and Views by the eqenes ¢ of Light ; ss the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed-Paper, and Positive- 

Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. 1s.; per post, ls. 


BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Tistrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153, FLEET-STREET,, LONDON. 








Son, ikea London: Groom- 
bridge & Sons, Baternsster-row. 


Just published, price 28, 


YDRO-THERAPEUTICS; or, the 


WATER CURE, considered as a Branch of Medical 


‘Treatment. 
r. WILLIAM MACLEOD. 
Fellow of the Royal Coitege of Phy: a Edinburgh; Physician 
0 Ben- di 
“ Dr. Macleod does not speak of ‘the Water Cure as a panacea, 
but fully recognizes the science and methods generally received as 
legitimate by the medical faculty, and draws the distinction 
between those forms of disease which are amenable to the Water 
Cure, and those which require other and aeaeide treatment, or 
which call for the aid of both.”— Leeds Intelligence 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Bradford : J John Dale & Co. 


On Thursday next, price 3d 
Ix OSSUTH, 





MAZZINI, URQUHART, and 
the CONF ERENCE 

By J. A. LANGFORD. 

London: Robert Theobald, Paternoster-row. 


ALUABLE TO ALL SCHOOLS. — Just 

Iss oP oes COCKS & CO.”8 CATALOGUE of 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS on MUSIC, i> Tables a Contents. 
Critiques, &c. 8vo. pp. 80, in Ornamenta! ratis and 
postage free.—London : Robert. Cocks . con reve Bu Burlington- 
street, Music Publishers to the Queen. 


Just arrived, royal 32mo. with Portraits, 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 1856. 


Gothaer Genealogischer Taschenbuch, 1856. 
Taschenbuch der Griaflichen Hiiuser, 1856. 
Taschenbuch der See. a, 1856. 


Dulau & Co, Foreign Book le 


Un Saturday will be published, price joe 6d. 
THE OBJECT of the WAR. 


“ Homines derisores wigenisgy” perdunt, sapientes vero avertunt 
calamitatem.”—Prove 
L. Booth, "307, Regent: ratreet, 


ARIS ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC ACK, for 
h 73 Engravings, pales 10d.; post free 11d. is now on 
sale of WinLTAM 1 THOMAS 0."8 Foreign Newspaper Uffices, 
19 to 21, Catherine-street, Strand, Tete 
IMPORTANT WORK ON HUMAN RACES. 
Fourth edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 62 coloured Plates snd 
Illustrations, price 11. 188. elegantly bound in cloth, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of MAN : com- 
prising Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Physical 
and Moral Age neies on oe ee Tribes of the Human Family. 
By JAMES COWLES P . 4th edition, with im- 
portant Additions, by E. RORRIS Esa., Royal Asiatic society. 
IX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a Sup- 


plement to ‘The Natural History of Man.’ Folio, co!oured, 

















in 
FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


Now ready, New 4 in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, beautifully illus- 
rated, price 36s. post free, 


HEMIC. AL TECHNOLOGY; or, CHEMIS- 
TRY in its APPLICATIONS to the "ARTS and MANU- 
FACTURES. By KNAPP RKONOLDS, and RICHARDSON, 
Vol. I. in 2 Parts (Fuel ane its Applications), illustrated with 433 
Easeernpeane Six Plat 
Vols. Il. and iL ofthe e CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY contain, 
Glass, Potteries, Flour, Sugar, &c. &c. Illustrated with 403 En- 
gravings and Ten Plates. Price 1. 1s. and 11. 28, per Vol. post free. 
London: Hippolyte eae Publisher, 219, Regent-strect, aud 
290, Broadway, New York, U.S 


PAUL JERRARD'S DRAWING-ROOM BOOKS. _ 
R. JERRARD’S NEW VOLUMES for the 


present season, which will be published on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, are, first— 


THE FLORAL SOUVENIR; 


consisting of a Series of Flowers Painted from Nature, and of the 
Natural Size, which have been described as emblematic of the pas- 
sions and feetings in the works of the poets of different natious 

These Plates, richly conned in fac-simile of the Oriinal 
Drawings, are accompanied by Verses printed in Gold, within a 
rich Border, illustrative of the passions, sentiments, and feelings 
to which the Flowers refer. 

he Decoration of the Presentation Page of this Volume con- 
sists of a Picturesque Scroll, supported by sprays of Forget-me- 
Not; and the Title isa rich design of suitable character. 

The Binding is in Pant Jerrard’s Patent Enamel, richly em- 
bossed in Gold, price 11.118. 6d. 

Mr. JERRARD’'S Second Volume for this season, also t» be 
— on the Ist of November, is entitled— 

ROUPS from FLORA’S BOWER; 
and P... of a series of Floral Groups, highly Coloured from 
Nature, accompanied by Verses printed in Gold, illustrative of the 
Poetic associations.of flowers aud their sy mbolic character. 

The Presentation Pege has a Wreath of Pansies, often sed ta 
express Kemembrance, us the name—derived from the French 
“ pens¢e”—sufficiently denotes. ‘I'he Decorative Title and the Bor- 
dering accompanying the Verses are printed in Gold. 

The Binding ofthis Volume is cloth, richly Gilt, price 11. 14. 

*y* One of the principal features in Mr. Jerrard’s “ Drawixe- 
Books” is the elegant Vresentation Page which accompa 
Gift Books. These Presentation Pages are enriched with an appre- 

priate Decoration, diftereut in each Volume, inclosing a space im 
Which the name of the Douor and of the person to whom the 
is presented may be inscri 

London: Paul Jerrard, 111, Fleet-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM 





ASEGUE’S FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 
or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical 
ces. Price 18.— "Rivingtons, Waterloo- place, Pall Mall. 
‘GUIDE to the PURCHASE and USE ot of 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, by HORNE & THORN- 
TH WAITE, Opticians, Philosophical Instrument Makers, &c. 122 
and 123, weate-street, London, containing upwards of 1,000 
Woodcuts of the various Instruments, — oe. in 


Senten 


Chemist: Telescopes, Mag nF 
Dhotograshy, Microscopes, Thermo Electricity, 
Heat, Astronomy, Electro-Magnetism, 
Steam Engines, ptics, Medical Galvanism, 
Meteorology, Polarized Light, oe Instru- 
Globes and ¢ Orreries, Magic Lanterns, ents, 
Pneumatics, Dissolving Views, Drawing Instru- 
Hydrostatics, Electricity, 4 
Hydraulics, Galvanism, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Electro- Metallurgy, &c. &. 








Price 28. 6d., or post free for 28, 10d. 





Just published, New ont Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; or by 
t for 13 stamps, 

aE SCIENCE “of LIFE; or, How to Live 

nd What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-Management; together with Instructions for securing 
health, oar and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through ee udicious observance of a well- -regulated course of life. 
Bya ICIAN.—London : Sherwood & Co. 23, Paternoster- 
row; Scone. 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Horne, 
19, Leicester-square ; and all Booksellers. 





Ross’ S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 

Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p.274. 

“*Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross hasexhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 

isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 

= ure. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

perfect up to ~~ edge.” 
Geataxon sent upon applicatio: 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High’ Holborn. 

HOTOGRAPHY. —A Complete Apparatus, 

3u., and 111. 11s. Send for a List at GILBERT 

FLEMINGS 498, Oxford-street, Author of ‘First Steps in Pho- 
tography.’ Price 6d. ; by post, 7d 


E OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 

to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and 
arc apeeT tinny an Lodized Collodion, producing intense negatives, 
ighly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. per 200z.). Many of 
hr highest ener pronounce it to be unequalled. POSITIV E 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
& Co. manufacture every Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL BinTs on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third — price 1s.; per post, 1 
uke-street, he oalhed z square, London. 


ORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES for 
PHOTOGRAPH Y.— Messrs. Horne & THoRNTHWAITE beg 
to call the attention of Photographers, Amateurs, &c. to their 
present manufacture of Photographic Lenses, which, for rapidity 
pone nye flatness of field, coincidence of the ‘chemical and visual 
ong chemical range, are unequalled. Horne & 
Thornthwaite’s stock embraces every article required in Pho- 
tography. 
A Photographic Catalogue sent free to any address on reset of 
two postage stamps. —122 and 123, Newgate-street, London 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OTTEWILL’S NEW DARK BOX, for 


olding a number of prepared Plates, enables Operators to 
transfer prepared Plates or Paper into the plate-holder without 
say from light, and after exposure in Camera, to remove them 
back again into the Dark Box. Supersedes the use of tent or other 
covering, and is applicable for any process. 
24, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian- ‘road, Islington. | 




















PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
SLINGTON. —OTTEWILL'S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BODY SG CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 
superior every other form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 
scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 
buildings, Holborn; and at the Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
bodied Catalogues may be had on application. 


ANNUITIES (free of all expense beyond the 
purchase-money, and entitling the Purchaser to a Periodical 
increase from a share in the profits) are granted by the English 
and irish CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY ASSURANCE 





SPECIMEN OF RATES. 
wee 2 6 


Age 50.. 3 
— - oe - For every £100 paid down. 
80.. 25 0 0 





The Rates for intermediate Ages. and those below 50, may be 
ascertained on application to the Office 

JOHN EDMUND Cox. “M.A. F.8 

3 GEAVES HOOTON, 

4, Trafalgar- res ae Charing-cross, London 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
Established 1838. 
NJAMIN HAWES , Esq. Chairman, 
THOMAS NESBITT, _ Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. K. Jameson, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. Junk Nolloth, Esa. 
J.C. Dimsdale. E M.Staniland, Hea. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. F.R.S. | Daniel Sutton, E 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. O. B. Bellingham Ww oolsey, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. | 
The business of the Company embraces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are moder- 
ate, ~— be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise. 
Ci ed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or half the 
Premiums for five years,on Policies taken out for the whole of 


Four-fifths or 80 
to Assurers on the 


.A., Chairman. 
Secretar ry. 








r Cent. of the entire Profits are appropriated 
rofit Scale. 


ONDON AND WEST OF IRELAND 
FISHING ane 


(Lim: 
To be carried on by means of Welled Vessels and Trawlers, 
attended by SCREW STEAMERS AS CARRIERS. 
Provisionally registered under the Limited Liability Act, whereby 
the Liability of Shareholders will be limited to the amount of 


their Shares. 
CAPITAL 50,0007., IN 5,000 SHARES OF 102 EACH, 


his Company has been established as one unconnected with 

> totally distinct from any former project relating to the Irish 
Fisheries, its objects and purposes being to carry out a system of 
general fishing of the deep sea-banks, and the purchase of fish on 
the West and South Coasts of Ireland, the principal features being 
Steam Vessels as “ Carriers,” by which the fish will be collected at 
the several Fishing Stations; these, in combination with the 
Electric Telegraph and fast Trains on the Railways, will ensure a 
large and regular delivery of fresh and cured fish in good con- 
dition, within a few hours, at the markets of aes Birmingham, 

ublin, and all important towns in the Kingdc 

The Company was projected in the Summer of! 182 54, and applica- 
tion was made (under the highest patronage) for a Charter of 
Incorporation 

As, however, Parliament had passed a resolution in favour of 
limited liability, it was deemed advisable to delay the further 
development of the project eae the new law had taken effect 
under which it is now establis! 

Prospectuses will shortly be ‘published, and in the mean time 
information may be obtained upon application to E. D. MattHews, 
Esq., Secretary, 20, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT IN STITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES,&¢. 





Direct 
Chairman—SAMUEL H ay HURST LUCAS, Poss 
Deputy-C. hairman—CHARLES ao SHI NGTON, Es 
John Bradbury, Esq. obert Ingham, E 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Sheppard, E sq. 
Wm. Miller oS ge Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
dward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 





Physicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Trustees. 
Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Esq. M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. rown, Janson & Co.,and Bank of England. 
‘olicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Abstract ofthe REPORT of the Directors for 1854:— 
The number of Policies issued aig te the year... 
Assuring the sum of,. 
Annual Premiums thereon . ° 
Policies issued from — commenceme! 
in December, 1835 . 
Policies now in force ...........+..00+ 
Annual Income—From Premiums 
(after Sotacting 33,3481. abate- 
ere 
—— Interest on invested 
t 


John Feltham, Esq. 












177,999 5 9 


CAPIEAl 2. eccccccccceccccccsscces 44,073 7 7 
——_—_——. £222,072 13 4 

Amount returned to Members in abatement - 
Premiums . 240,134 11 8 


Amount of Bonuses added to sums assured... 

Amount paid in claims by Death from the com- 
mencement of the Institution . 

“9 of receipts over the disbursements in the 


126,564 0 0 
441,369 11 11 


7,669 6 0 
famieden the Capital’ Stock of the Institution to1 098.168 98 
At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1852, 
the reductions varied from 6 te 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member. and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like man- 
ner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 
Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October next, 
are reminded that they must be paid within 30 days of that time. 
Prospectuses and other information may be obtained on ap- 


plication at the Office. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


September 21, 1855. 

RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Richard E. I Esq. John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 

Edward Bates, E Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Thomas Cam plin, keg Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Lewis Pocock, 


James Clift, Esq. — Pilcher, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Fitmbury- square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 


Advantages of Assuring with this Company. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of nearly 400,0002., invested on mortgage and in 
the Government stocks—and an income of 80,0002. a yeas. 





Premiums t to Assure £100, 














“Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. Seven Years.| With Profits.| Without Profits. 
2 | £017 8 £019 9 £11510 | £11110 
3} 1138 137 255 | 20 
40 150 169 So 7 21410 
50 114 1 1 19 10 468 4 011 
60 32 4 317 0 612 9 | 6 010 





Mutual Branch. 
Assurerson the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent. of the profits. 

Th epee assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, sprite in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash 
At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, according to age, ‘from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month = proofs have been approved. 
Loans upon approved secu 

No charge for Policy Stz — “4 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any } yart of Europe or 
British North America without extra chare: 





WILLIAM RATRAY » Attuary. 


* TheMedical Officers attend every dav 2: Throgmorton: street, at 


N° 1460, Ocr. 20, 55 


[ J NITED KIN GDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. 
a nual Income u os of 125,0001, 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. Chairman. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, x. P.. uty-Chairman. 

This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, held 
in Shares by a numerous and wealthy frepeseaey. | thus protecting 
the aasawed from the risk attending Mu 

here have been three Divisions of Profits, the aemmnte averaging 
11, 188. 4d. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the com- 
mencement of the Company. 

Sum a Bonuses wr we 

£5,000... .. 2000000. 00h, 087 I 





Payable at Death. 
5000. £6, 00 





4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

00 





peecsses 





person aged 25 in who Insured his life for 
5,0001., vy an Annual Premium of ere 58. 10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3lst December last, 2.2532. 28. 6d. in Premiums, 
and have had a Bonus of 1,9371. 10s. added to his Policy, almost as 
much as the amount pai 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
eo need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance is 
‘or life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion with 
Insurances. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded, on application to 


the Office. 
EAGLE " 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807 ; papowenst by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
3, CRESCENT, New — a. Blackfriars, London. 





Dir 
JOSHUA LOCKW OOD, got Chairman 
WILLIAM WYBROW, ” Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, . Esq. oe Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thom W. Anderson Peacock, —_ 


Nathanie Gould, ry =~ Math Chas. Price, E 
Robert A. Gray, 


Thos. G. Sasibrooke, fs 
Auditors-THOMAS ss as °WILLIA M H. 
n., s 
1 Officers—J AMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; 
mats Se ey Esq., M.D., 39, ‘Prinity-s uare, Tower-hill. 
Actuary nd Secretary—CHARLES J LLICOE, Esq. 


ae Assets ot this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
Ing. 


St 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pound 

The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The Total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

At the Division of Surplus in_ 1852, about One Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds was added to the Sums Assured, under 
Pus ating Policies. 

ivision is Quinquennial ; and the whole Surplus (less 20 
me. ro only) is distributed among the Assured. 

The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
enpitle the Assured to 50 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 

ives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
cliatge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- 
cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between any places lying in the same hemisphere— 
Nome more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied | by the Compan. 











ny. 
The Annual Keports of the Co ae "s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company" 8 Agents. 
A D &§ JON E §, 
BOOK BINDERS, 35, VILLIERS-STREET, Strand, 
(Established upwards of Thirty Years.) 
Liliraviog arranged, classified, repaired, and furbished. 
Books carefally bound in elegant and plain styles, autique and 
mois K arious Specimens may be seen on application to 
5, VILLIERS-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


T)E = RUE & CO.’S PLAYING CARDS. 


LY __The New Patterns for the Season are now ready. 


CONOMICAL ACHROMATIC MICRO- 
SCOPES.—A good and useful Achromatic Microscope, on a 
new Construction, firmly mounted on a tripod stand, body in- 
clinable to any angle, fine motion adjustment, two achromatic 
object-glasses (quarter and inch), two eye-pieces, condenser, dia- 
hragm plate, animalcula box, sliding object- holderto stage, packed 
in a mahogany cabinet<ase, price 41. 108. 
Manufactured by A. Apranam & ag ‘Opticians, 20, Lord-street, 


Liverpool, pare im 
STRAND, and 34 and 35, 








DENT, ¢ 61, 


e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by anne, to the Queen and Prince ‘Albert, sole 
Successor to the late J. Dent in all his patent rights and ‘busi- 
ness at the above AE, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
—,, Turret, and other Clocks, . Hipieidogon es, and Patent Ships’ 

Compasses, used on board He ‘er Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gent femen' 8, ey on ly at Silver Lever 
coe 61. 68. ; Chureh Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 
85i 





GOLD CHAINS. _ 
ATHERSTON & BROGDEN caution the 
Public to have the carat gold stated on the invoice. 
Watherston & Brogden’s Gold Chains are sold on this principle 
only, at Manufacturer’s prices.—Crystal Palace,and Manufactory, 


16, eran Soppaiy hy Covent-garden.— Assays made of chains and 
jewelry for 18. eac 


SLERS’TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
JUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, , London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
ine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs. for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


E PEN SUPERSEDED.— MARK your 

LINEN. Reine a easy. permanent. and best method of 
arking Linen, Jocks. is with the PATENT ELECT RO- 
STEVE PL ATES, with these Plates a thousand articles can 
be marked in ten minutes. Any erson can use them. Initial 
Plate, 1s.; Name, 2s.; Crest,5s.; Numbers, per set, 28. Sent free 
(with instructions) for stamps, by the Inventor and sole Patentee, 











a quarter before 2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 
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LKINGTON and CO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
pears their 2k - ale E. & Co.under a crown,” as no others 

warrante 

The fact frequently set forth of articles pesmepiased by “ Elking- 
ton’s process,” affords no guarantee of the quality. These pro- 
ductions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award 
of the ** Council Medal,” and may be obtained at their Establish- 


ments, 
22, REGENT-STREET, i 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, }LoNDoN; 


And at the 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STRHET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings,and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


OWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the agg ne oy Pa 
in various colours, and solicits an Seow FE a win 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTH eo 
250, pes i emery pons 





Helerest nonin price, for Cash.— 





HE CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN THE 

WORLD at ARTHUR GRANGER’S MANUFACTORY, 

308, High Holborn, near Chancery-lane.—Branches: 10, Fitzroy: 
terrace. New-road ; and 9, Holborn Bars, City, London. 


91 © MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
poss with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
1340-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 
MILNERS’ PHG@NIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 47a, Moorgate- 
street, City, Circulars free by post. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARDS,SON - 

Co. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street; where one may be seen 
daily use. The advantages of this Grate consist = ie smoke 





METHYLATED SPIRIT of WINE, 60 per 
ent. over proof, may now be had puty Free, under the 
new Act, to be used in Manufacturi: d : ‘ocess 
the preservation of Anatomical Prepesations, ak = ~ 
LIGHTLY & SIMON, Licensed Makers, 
123, Fenchurch-street, London. 
The Excise Regulations furnished (gratis) on application, 


(CELEBRATED CANTERBURY PUNCH.— 
One dozen of this deli be 

(six to the gallon), will be f forwarded pte ahr Boy wg ea hq ong 
per and — included, on ipt of post-office order for 268., 
am Sd le THOMAS PAULI I DE LASAUX, Wine-merchant, 








being perfectly consumed, no aie sweeping 
and a saving of from 40 to50 per cent eing effected in ihe cost of 
fuel. Prosp with T ls,sent on application. 


=sDeP. STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 

Buyers of the above are requested before finally decidin, 

to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39,Oxford- 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1,2, and 3, Newman-street. 
and 4 and 5, Perry’s-place. They are the ater in the world, and 

contain such an assortment of FEN DE ANG: 

FIRE LRONS,and GENERAL TRON MO NGERY as aearee 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, eet ee Sate, 

or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, wit bronzed 
——a and two sets of bars, oe ay whe bl. a ditto with ormolu 
and two sets of bars. 0 122, 128, ; Bronzed Fenders 











APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition: 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing, by whic! 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of,is completel. 

obviated.— & FE WARR, Manufacturing Stationers an 
Printers, 63, High liber 





com lete, with standards, from 78. iy aL; Steel k Fenders from 22. 158. 
to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 21. 158. to 71. 78.3 
Fire-irons, from 18. 9d. the set to 41. 48. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with os hearth-plates. All which he is 
enabled tosell at these very reduced charges— 
Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
those p being made exclusively for cash. 


PAPIER MACHE and TRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
ether as to = variety, or novelty. 








‘ALL WHO WANT A GOOD PEN, TRY 

LOCK WOOD’S NUGGET PEN, universally acknowledged 

to be the best metal pen made. Being electro-gilt, is pH) t liable to 

rust or corrode. ith fine, medium, or broad points, 1s. per 

dozen in box, sent post free for stamps; at Lockwood’s General 
Stationery W: Warehouse, 75, New Bond-street.—Trade supplied. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs. 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
= Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
orks. 








Baker- street, Portman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 

SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Res Sears Outfits for India.— 
Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged for 

credit. Materials, Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed. 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on ap- 
plication at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where 





the Great Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


At. T Br. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

ery STREET, 4, LEADENHALL- STREET, 
and onysT vg PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of 
British Manufactures, in DRESSING CASES, Work Boxes, 
Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility or 
luxury. A separate department for Papier-Maché Manufactures 
and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives. 
Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and | ° 
other Toilet Brushes. 


EATHER BAGS and DRESSING- CASES. 
—TURKRILL’S Noted Dressing-Case Manufactory, 52, New 
Bond-street.— DRESSING CASES of every description, riting 
Desks, Leather Travelling Bags fitted for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Morocco and Russia Goods of every kind, Envelope Cases and 
Blotting Books, Purses, Inkstands, Jewel Cases, Despatch Boxes, 
Pocket-books, fine Cutlery, Scent and Bottle Cases, Tea Caddies, 
&c. Dressing Cases refitted, made to order, and taken in exchange. 
Bond street. thirty years.— —Lock woop (late Turrill), 52 and 75, New 
ond-stree' 








| 


w 
" New Oval — = 
per set of three.. 
Ditto, [ron ditto. 
Convex shape, ditto from 7: 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and eal ‘baskets, equally low. 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— 
e increased and increasing use of gas in private houses 
has induoed WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers all that is new as choice in Brackets, cet ane 
and Chandeliers, adapted to o 
as well as to have some desiened \ cnesiby for him: these are ON 
SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled acsortment. 
hey are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 
(two light) to 16 guineas. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
wiLlias 8. BURTON invites attention to his season’s 
OW of LAMPS. It embraces the Moderateur (the best 
Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled), Argand, 
Solar, Camp Palmer’s } and other Lamps for candles ; 
and comprises an assortment which, considered either as to extent, 
price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled 
Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per ga 
Palmer's Candles, 9d., 94d., a 0d. “ Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 38. 10d. per gallon 


? from 208. to 10 guineas. 
= ag to 4guineas. 














| ps COVERS and HOT- WATER DISHES 


in every material, in “or variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, Tin Dish Covers, 6¢, 6d. the set of six; 
Block Tin, 12°, 3d, to 288, 9d, the set of six ; elegant modern pat- 
terns, 348, to 58s, 6d, the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 
silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. "to llo, 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 
101. to 161, 108, the set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
~ omnes, 128, to 308, ; Britannia Metal, 228, to 77%. ; Electro-plated 

ickel, full size, Til. 11s, 

The alterations and additions to these aan premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which have occupied the 
whole year, are now near] one d: they are of ach a charac- 
ca that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is now devoted to the dis- 
per of the most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON- 

ONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 
panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), "arranged 
in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing 
— in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else- 


Ca) talogues, with Pasravings. sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14, 2,and 3, NEWMAN-STREET ; 
and’ 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'SPL ACE. Established a.p. 1820. 





PISHER'S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 

188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


INING and DRAWING-ROOM FURNI- 

URE, with Bed-room Furniture of the best manufacture, 

at the lowest’ possible prices ; every description of material for 

Window-curtains at — manufacturer's prices. Estimates and 

Designs free of ch at C. NOSOTTI’S, Manufacturer, 398 and 
369, Oxford-street. astablished 1822. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to CHOOSE 
FROM.—HEAL & SON have just woe are EOS 

mises, which enable them to iy X of 1 dst 
stock, 150 of which are fixed for inspection, comprising every 
variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and Dam: Fur- 
nitures, complete. Their new Warerooms also contain an assort- 
ment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, which ——— every 
requisite, from the plainest japanned ‘Deal for Servants’ Rooms, to 
the newest and most tasteful designs in Mahogany and ~ 
Woods. The whole warranted of the nee and best manufac- 
ture.—HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BED- 
BTRADS. and PRICED LIST of BEDDING. sent free by post. 

HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham Conrt-road. 


TRELOAR’ S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANU- 
FACTURES consist of Matting, Door Mats, Mattresses, Has- 
socks, Brushes, &c., and are distinguished by superiority and 
excellence of workmanship, combined with moderate charges. 
Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by post.— 
:: TretoaR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
vondon 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMEN.S; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BUXES.— Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on = “ee 
PR & BON, 57, St. ot. Bost A's Chareevert. London; i Sask 
reet, Liverpooi ; eM Market-atreet. anchester; an orsle; 
Fields, Wolverhampton, - . 

















ERDOE’S OVERCOATS, CAPES, and 
LADIES’ DITTO. One of the largest Stocks in London, 
ideas Garments. and Shacomany Waterproof, without extra 
charge—W. BERDOE, TAILOR, 96, NEW BOND-STREET, 
and oO, CORNHILL. 


HE CRIMEA.—SCOTT & WRIGHT beg to 
inform Gentlemen proceeding to) ce East that the ~~ saat 
received from Scotland a few NEW MAUDsS, especi adapted 








ARVEYS SAUCE, .—The admirers of this 
celebra SH SAUCE are particular) 

rve, that_none is BY'en't but that Wateh bones page of 
WILLiAM aS — Y¥ = the back of each bottle, in addition to 
the front labe any yenes, and ed ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY, & Rdwardtrect ‘ortman-square, London. 


ISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, (re- 
moved to 407, A ae London, near Soho-square.) Box, 
—— Sons for sane * wat Sree, ¢, stamps extra. None are 
eo Pe = . N. Goodri No good cigars have ever 








INNEFORD’ 's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA. 

has been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, Asa Mild Aperient 

iti = admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 

mancy ; and it ethene the Food of Infants from turning sour 

one digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LE 43 

P, it forms an Effervescing ppeciees, Den at which 

iy EFORD 

Co. 7 Chemists = General Rounds for the improved 

Horse-hair Gloves and am: roe Nawal Bond-street, London ; and 
sold by a the Empire. 


ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BEUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
Prine into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nay Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
urable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are re enabled to secure to their 
customers the eau of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 130, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
= ae of the words “‘From Metealfe’s,” adopted by 
some 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


Hes 1 KIRBY, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 

— having received numerous orders for her 
BMOLMIENT P DE for RESTORING the HAIR, 
eppcinted the following Agents :—Savory & Moore, High-street, 
Cheltenham; Wells, Snargate-street, Dover; Chater, Chemist, 
Watford ; orris, 29, High-street, Kensin on ; Davies, Chemist, 
Bridge- street-row, Chester; Hallows, 2, High- ‘street, Islington ; 
M‘ Dougall, 174, Regent- -street ; Swire, 14, Edgware-road ; Tippett, 
3. Sloane-street Sawyer & Son, Ramsgate; and Barclay, Farring- 
on-st 

















DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


TESTIMONIAL from ROBERT JAS. MANN, Esq. M.D., 
M.R.CS.E. F.R.AS., Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Re- 
production,’ ‘ Guide to the Knowledge of Life,’ &c. &c. 

“*T have great pleasure in stating that up to the present time my 
trial of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil has been perfectly satisfac- 
tory tome. Tam poe | that, tc say the least of it, it is equal 
in medicinal virtues, and in the facility with which it is borne on 
the stomach, to any other specimen I have ever employed, as you 
may have inferred from my continuing to request supplies of it 
from time to time. Bur I am aso or opINioN THAT I HAVE 
BEEN ABLE TO PLACE FAR MORE RELIANCE UPON ALWAYS PRO- 
CURING A PURE OIL FROM YOU THAN I HAVE BEEN ABLE pe 
RECKON UPON WHILST LOOKING TO OTHER SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 
this respect I think the Profession is gue indebted to 2 
arrangements of Dr. de Jongh.—Cromer, Norfolk, Aug. 30, 1855.” 


Sold ox ty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. “ie J ome 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consignees; and by most respectable Chemists in Town an@ 
Country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 





for a warm Winter Wrap or Blanket, a expressly made for = 
particular service. To be seen only at their Scotch W 
64, Vigo-street, Regent-street. 


RENCH MERINOS.—Whby are French 


Merinos higher than English? Because they pass through 
so m: any hands. The London Draper buys them of the Ww holesale 
City Houses; they, in their turn, of the Paris Houses ; they, 

ain, of the "Manufacturers : each has his profit—the ublic pa 
the four.—C. DUCHESNE has taken the premises of the Frene 
Muslin Company for the Winter Season, and will supply the pub- 
lic direct with French Merinos at the same price as English. His 
colours are of the loveliest hue ; two perfectly new shades. Pat- 
terns free.—16, Oxford-street. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’ S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative pares of HERNIA, | os 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in it ts, is here 
soft bandage being worn round the body. while the requisite nos ta 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A aoe circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent tothe Manufacturer, Mr. WaHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

r VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

SWELL "ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS , &c. They are porous, light 

in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on _ an 0 ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 163, each; postage 

















DISORDERS OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. 
NVALIDS, whose Ailments are increased by 


Damp and Poesy Weather, will find 
SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR 
a never-failing source of Comfort and Ease from Suffering ; en- 
abling them to ee —_ freedom caries the keenest frost and 
the thickest fog. it possesses every property which can be 
beneficial in cases of Sake Colds, Asthma, and all complaints of 
the Chest and Lungs. 
*x* Ask for Spencer's Falments Elixir. 

Prepared only by T. Roberts & Co. Crane-court, Fleet-street,. 
London ; and sold wholesale and retail by E. Edwards, 67, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; Barclay f Sons, 95, Farringdon-street ; 
ton & Co. 10, Bow Churchya: as ‘0. 63, and Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street, London ; and blechemists and Medi- 
cine Venders in the kingdom. In 1 Bott es, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each.. 

*x* The Bottles at 2s. 9d. contain nearly as much as three small 
ones. 


Holloway’ S PILLS admirably adapted for 
CURING DISEASES INCIDENTAL to FEMALES. — 
At different periods of life women are subject to complaints which 
require a peculiar pager and it is now an indisputable fact 
that there is none so suital table for complaints of this nature as 
Holloway’s Pills; their eaties qnatiinstender hon ine aluable 
to females at l ages. are searching, cleansing, and yet in- 
vigorating ; a few doses wi ls ily remove every species of irre- 
gularity ine mg cestom, and t' wed establish health on a sound 
Sod firm sa only a Coome Pills are the most 
valuable pon ever —Sold by Medicine Venders; 
and at Professor Holloway ‘3 Eerablishments, cir Strand, London ; 








MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 
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NEw BuRLINGTON-STREET, OCTOBER 20. 


MR. BENTLE V's LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ener 


THE HISTORY OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. 


By WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 








CROSS-PURPOSES. By Carnerine THE EIGHTH AND ©ONCLUDING PART OF LETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 


SINCLAIR, Author of ‘Bestrics’ 3vole = (Netwet. JH ISTORY of CHRISTIAN MARIA, 
yi =] } iest is- Including her CORRESPONDENCE with CHARLES I. 
THOUGHTS and APOPHTHEGMS, | CHURCHES And SEORS, trom {he arlicst Ages of Chris’ |. Chieiy from inedited sources. Edited by ‘Mss EVERETS 
By ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. Selected by His Grace’s tlanity.. By;the Hev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author GREEN, Author of ‘ The Lives of the Princesses of Enyland,’ 
permission from his Works. 1 yol. *The Early and Later Puritans.’ 8vo. 33. 6d. Post 8vo. 








RICHARD CROMWELL AnD THE DAWN OF THE RESTORATION. 


By M. GUIZOT, 
Author of ‘The History of Oliver Cromwell,’ ‘ The History of the English Revolution,’ &c. 
Translated by A. R. SCOBLE. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 





The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of MEMOIRS, The ORIGIN and PROGRESS of STEAM-ENGINES, with 
of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, By M. LAMARTINE. 8vo. ANECDOTES of their INVENTORS and IMPROVERS. With 30 Plates and numerous other 
po Lilustratious. By ROBERT STUART, Civil Engineer. Post 8vo. 





LIVES of GENERALS DIST INGUISH ED during the *x* This work, which has now been re-written, and embodies all the most recent informatio 
GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. By J. W. COLE, H.P. 2ist Fusiliers. 2 vols. on the subject, was pronounced by the celebrated Arago as a most valuable and able productiou. 





HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS, 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY, 
Professor of History at University College, London, &c. &c. The Second and Concluding Volume. 8vo. with Maps, 14s. 





SUSAN MERTON: A Nove1 herr LETTERS of JAMES BOSWELL, Author of 


By CHARLES READE, ‘The Life of ae. Johnson.’ Now first published from the Original MSS. With Notes and I1lus- 
eg Woffi aa 


Author of * Christie Johnstone,’ * P ton,’ &c. 2 vols. trations. lv 








MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 


By thee RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, MP. 


The Fourth and Concluding Volume. $Svo. 14s. 





NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY Mr. BENTLEY. 


eee 


I VI. 


Dr. DORAN’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of |The HISTORY of BANKING, with 2 COMPREHENSIVE 
Brae BPecenstigige sattion. Seca «i astrations, Zia, ACCOUNT of the ORIGIN, RISE, and PROGRESS of the BANKS of ENGLAND, LAND, 
the HOUSE of HANOVER. Second Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s and SCOTLAND. By WILLIAM JOHN LAWSON. New Edition, with uct ease 
II. upon Joint-Stock Companies, Private Banks, dc. 8vo. 78. 6d. ( Neat week. 
SIMPLICITY and FASCINATION. By Annie Beate, . vu. 


owe monte snemadmoy Bam general perusal. It is impossible to read it without The DRUSES of the LEBANON: their MANNERS, CUS- 
forming a high opinion of the ability of the author.”—Morning Post. Seen i cla cenin aun. JF igeerg- m —< their Religious Code. By GEORGE 


Ill. 


VIII. 
RISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, fro : t . f o : 
Pe a eaeinais tesco MARSDEN, AM. Author of | ASPEN COURT. By Mr. Sumury Brooxs, Author of 
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